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i Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer : 

Schoo! and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School] Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 


Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. | 


The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 
The best means of improving District Supervision. 
Vocal Music in Common Schools. 





Convention or County SUPERINTENDENTS: It is 
understood that the annual convention of County 


Superintendents will, this year, probably be called) 
to meet at the same time and place with the State/ 
Teachers’ Association—that is, at Williamsport, in| 
August. If this be done, it will add greatly to the| 


interest and value of both assemblages, and relieve} 
the County Superintendents of considerable expense 
and loss of time. The only drawback to this ar- 
rangement will be the disappointment of many Su- 
perintendents, who had promised themselves a plea- 
sant visit to Reading. Bat at some future time both 
bodies will probably select that pleasant city as the 
place of meeting, and thus more largely test its hos- 
pitality. 





Primary Teacuine anyp Reapine : Thearticle with 
this caption in another part of this number, came to 
us in print and anonymonsly, and is evidently de- 
signed to explain and promote the sale of some par- 
ticular series of text-books. But the sentiments are 


| and thus retrieved the error com 





so good that we give it a place for their sake. 





County SuperintenpENcYy in New Yorx: On the 
12th of April, 1856, the State of N. York, by act of 
its Legislature, established the office of County, or 
rather Assembly District, Commissioners of Common 
Schools, (equivalent to our County Superintendent) 
itted years ago in 
the repeal of the law creating that office. 

The selection of the officer is made, in the first in- 
stance, by the town supervisors of each county, and 
they are to elect as many Superintendents as there 


are Assemblymen returned by their county. The offi- 


| cers first elected are to contiuue till January, 1858 
| Afterwards, they are to be chosen directly by the 


people, for a term of three years; and the salary is 
to be in no case less than $500, but may be increased 


beyond this sum by a vote of the board of supervi- 


sors. 


The duties are nearly similar with those of our 
County Superintendents, with some important addi- 
tions, amongst which are an express advisory voice 
in the arrangement of studies and the improvement 
of the school house and grounds. Each Commis- 
sioner is also enjoined to cause at least one Teachers’ 
Institute to be held annually in his district. 

The law seems to be carefully framed and will 
soon bear abundant fruit. 


A RIGHT “ PREPARATORY” MOVEMENT. 

The following extract of a letter from Washing- 
ton, Washington county, tells of such an onward and 
cheering measure, that we cannot forbear inserting 
it, though the letter was not designed for publica- 
tion. Both the Colleges in that county have been 
remarkable for their harmonious co-operation with 
the great common school movement ; and this act of 
Wasuineton Cout.ece not only places that Institu- 
tion far in advance of all others in the State in this 
direction, but will be found, eventually, to redound 
vastly to its own welfare and advantage. Students, 
in increasing numbers, will be prepared—and well 
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prepared too—for its “regular classes ;” and, in ad- 
dition to this, the associations of its students will be 
more fitting, and the whole time, encrgies and ta- 
lents of its worthy faculty, will be more fully devo- 
ted to their proper objects. 

We cordially congratulate all concerned, on this 
result. It is alike creditable to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the borough and to the authorities of the 
College : 

“We have effected an important change in our 
school, and one that I hope will do much good.— 
Washington College had a “preparatory depart- 
ment,” which has been discontinued, on condition 
that our school should establish such a department. 
After some hesitation, the Board adopted the pro- 
position. They have the house, and the organized 
school, but no money to support a separate classical 
division. They were induced to take the depart- 
ment by the assurance, that a teacher would be found 
and the division conducted so that every pupil in 
the town, who is sufficiently advanced, may be pre- 
pared for the Freshman class of College, without any 
additional expense to the town, provided they would 
give the money arising as tuition from outsiders— 
that is, from those who do not reside in the district 
but who attend this division—as compensation to 
the teacher. 

It was done, and now we have the two schools, so 
arranged that the child may commence in the Pri- 
mary and go through to the Freshman class, without 
let or hindrance. 

Our college has now only the four regular classes. 

We charge non-residents $10 tuition in the Acad- 
emical division. — will take charge of 
this division. If it only pays $100, he will be satis- 
fied, as he prefers studying a year in that way, at 
present, to finishiag the last year at college. I think, 
however, “it will pay” in money. We receive, in 
money, from outsiders in other divisions of the school, 
this year, about $450. Next year it will be more. 

The College bas nothing to do in any way with 
the school. ‘They give us their influence, we pre- 
par+ them the students. We are entirely indepen- 
dent of them, and only subject to the directors.” 








CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Last month we alluded to a reply in the Allentown 
Youth’s Friend, to our article on this subject, and pro- 
mised an answer, if one should seem proper, in the 
present number. Since that time, the German Re- 
formed Messenger, published at Chambersburg, has 
also been received, with a long review of our article, 
under the head of “ Religion and Education.” 

Controversy—much less the kind of controversy 
into which these articles would lead us—is neither 
the object nor the province of this Journal. ‘To 
spend column after column in correcting the misre- 
presentations of our opponents, and in clearing the 
ground for the true contest, would be a work of lit- 
tle interest and no profit to our readers, We use 
these plain terms, because the writer of the article 
in the Messenger accuses us of “ disingenuously ’ 
seeking to maintain our point by confounding terms, 
and of *‘ appealing to one of the worst popular pre- 
judices, belonging, as it does, mainly to the infidel 


portion of the community.” Did the course we have 
marked out for ourselves, admit of it, the use of 
such language would free us from all hesitation, ex- 
cept that arising from self-respect, in replying to the 
singular article in question. But the end would not 
be worth the means. 

As specimens of the ingenuousness of the Mes- 
senger, and of the work we should have to perform, 
could we be induced to enter this controversy, the 
following may suffice: 

In the December No. of the Journal there was an 
editorial article, depicting and deploring the injari- 
ous effects on the community and on the common 
schools, of “ undergrade Academies and Seminaries;” 
meaning thereby—and expressly stating such to be 
the meaning—that numerous class of Academies and 
Seminaries which admit pupils and embrace in their 
course of studies, those below the proper academi- 
cal or seminarial rank. 

The Messenger takes the liberty of changing our 
word “undergrade” into “ undergraduate,” in order 
to impute to us the design to “sacrifice” all schools 
beneath the rank of College, and to supplant them 
with the common school. 

Now here is an act, at the perpetration of which 
the shallowest sophist in a debating society would 
hesitate. Yet itis committed, unblushingly, by one 
who sets himself up as the exponent and advocate of 
the pure morality of Christianity ! 

When such steps lead to the point in question, it 
is natural to suspect that the same prevarication may 
be found, when we reach that point. Accordingly, 
on comparing the true object of ourarticle with that 
which both reviews—that of the Youth’s Friend as 
well as that of the Messenger—contend against, we 
discover that a more ingenious, yet no less unfair shift- 
ing of the whole subject, forms the entire basis of 
the argument against us. Thus: 

Our article contends against the necessity and ex- 
pediency of sectarian schools as such, That there may 
be no mistake,we repeat the words of the second para- 
graph of that article: “ By a Congregational school 
‘is understood, a school established by the authori- 
“ties of a particular sect or congregation, for the 
‘purpose of combining instruction in the tenets 
“of that sect with the ordinary branches of seeular 
“education, on the assumption that the culture of 
‘the intellectual faculties and of the moral nature ie 
‘unsafe, without simultaneous instruction—that is, 
‘in the same school, at the same time and by the 
“same teacher—in the creed and form of religion 
|“ professed by the sect establishing the school ?” 
| It was against such schools and no other, that 
| our article was designed and written; and the can- 

did reader will say that our language was so full, yet 
| precise and carefully limited, as to be free from the 
risk of unintentional misrepresentation. He will, 
| however, learn with astonishment that both replies 
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to our article are based on the bold assumption that 
its object was to oppose all approach towards chris- 
tian morality or training in the common schools, and 
insidiously to prepare the way for the dissemination 
of a certain kind of infidel morality, which seems. to 
haunt the writer. 

The readers of the Journal require no reply, from 
us, to such a charge; nor would legitimate contro- 
versy, were we to enter it, need more than the mere 
statement of this palpable trick, to ensure its own 
exposure and defeat. 

It is remarkable, yet, when we come to apply the 
principles of poor human nature, not at all aston- 
ishing, how the very mention of the word morality 
excites sectarian hostility. Our opponents kaow 
that the virtue of our times and acceptation, is not 
more different from the virtus of the warlike Ro- 
man, than the morality of christian civilization is 
from the mos—the mere manner or custom—which 
forms its root. They also know full well, that, in this 
State, in which it has been judicially asserted that 
Chistianity is a part of the law of the land, the mo- 
rality to be taught and practiced must be and es- 
sentially is, but the practical operation of the great 
principles of broad, benign, love-inspired christian- 
ity. No one can shut his eyes to the fact that such 
is the morality contended for and taught in ou 
schools. But, unfortunately, that is not what is de 
sired. Unless the’ child is not only taught the prac- 
tice of these principles, but with them a particular 
creed and form of ceremony, the whole is, forsooth, 
therefore not christian morality 
that is demanded, It is Christian Sectarianism, and 
hence the hue and cry raised, whenever the word mo- 
rality is used in this connexion, Now, it was the ne- 
cessity, whether in a moral or religious point of 
view, of combining this kind of sectarian instruc- 
tion, as such, with physical, intellectual or moral 
culture, as such, that we questioned; and we deny the 
right of any, be they whom they may, to attribute 
to us any sentiments which we have not expressed. 

Having thus attempted to correct the fundamen- 
tal mistatement alluded to, we shall add no further 
remark. The writers of the articles in question are 
welcome to all the credit that may enure from the 
demolition of a fabric of their own construction. 
We leel no desire either to divide the pleasure or 
to limit its duration. 


At some future time, and in such a form as shall 
defy misconstruction, if that be possible, we shall | 
lay before those who may wish to read, our own 
ideas of the secular Teacher's true relation to the | 
great subject of national morality, and of the 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


Bucks Hulmeville S¢ 1 House—We are pleased to 
hear that the Directors of M town township, have 
planted the new school house lot at Hulmeville with 
beautiful shade trees. This is highly proper and commend- 
able, and we wish we could say the same thing of every 
school house in the county, whether old or new. With 
little trouble, a sha ly and Deautilu ay-ground can be se- 
cured in every instance, instea f the bare and naked 
common too often seen.— B s Co. Intelligencer. 

MIFFLIN: On the ult., f Lewistown Teachers’ As- 
sociation adopted re t 8 ess { their regret fo1 
the withdrawal of Miss Na 3a Rogers from her position 
in that town, owing to ill health, and of their high estima- 
tion of heras a lady and a teach 

Erte: The Teachers’ Con n at North-East or 
Thursday, May 1], was, we lea , fairly attended The Dep. 
State Superintendent, owing sickness, was t present. 
W. H. Armstrone, Esq., presided. Able and interesting 
discussions were had respecting school discipline, the intr 
duction of new studies, and the methods mparting in- 
struction—in which Messrs. O1 Sears, Purnam and 
others pa pate Alter tr ga f isiness 10! 
which it had convened, the « tion adjourned to mee 
at Girard on the Ist of Novem Erie Gazet'e. 


CrawForp: The new Superintend Crawford, J. ¢ 


Marcy, has taker the field at once and in earnest. He issu- 
ed a list of appointments for the examination of teachers, 
immediately on the receipt } mmission, and seems 
determined to act with vigor. 

FRANKI LN On the idth », & ¥ S session of the 
County Association comme! Chambersburg. Anum- 
ber of earnest and intelligent tea 3 were present, and the 
County Superintendent presided. Phe termination to 
have a regular week’s Institute s ime during the Au- 
tumn seemed manilest. An e address on ** The Ameri- 
can Teacher”? was delivered by Mr. M’Dowell Sharp, of 
Chambersburg, and a lecture n the Co-education of the 
sexes was read by Tho. H. Bu ves. 

Erk: It will be seen, by ar e in another part of this 
number, that Elk county 1s at last in motion and in the 


right way. 





NorTHAMPTON: Bethlehem S The District School 
} UWyn4 } ‘ T) ‘ ‘ 
ciosed on v¥ snesday iast. 5 Lire rs visited tne 
chooil 10 the alte n to Ww propriate exer 

ses. The pupus were brie 1 1dd Bé by Messrs. Jumes 
’ Borbek and Jedediah Weiss a a v words by ourself. 
The children appear to have made good headway during the 
last school season. 

On Wednesday evening an entertainment was given by 
the pupils of the Moravian town s ) in charge of Mr. 
Ruede, in the Concert Ha It as highly interes 
well arranged, and the » With exception, performed 
heir parts bravely, and to the « re sa acti f the nu 
nerous audience Of parents and iends wi witnessed it. 


—Lehigh Valley Times. 


Easton.—A very interesting Exhibition by the scholars 


; " connected with the West Ward + Ss, was held at the 
matare: of, that morality. Then, we shall hold West Ward Academy, on Thursday and Friday evenings 
ourselves responsible for the sentiments expres ast. Itis said by those who were present, that the Scholars 
sed ; till then, we shall disregard all attempts to at- | acquitted themse Ives with a great deal of c1 reflecting 


tribute to us sentiments we have not expressed. 


jcreditably upon the teacheis 


who have had them in charzve. 
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The exercises were closed with the reading of Poe’s ‘‘ Rav- 
en,” by Mrs. E. P. Jounson,one of the teachers.—Sen/inel. 


Lancaster: Prof. J. F. Stoddard has resigned the Prin- 
cipalship of the Lancaster County Normal School at Millers- 
ville. The three months Normal Institute, now in session, 
in the Normal School building, will be conducted to the 
close of the term (about the middle of July) by Co. Supt. 
Wickersham, as sole Principal. When the regular term 
of the Normal School shall open in August or September, it 
will De under the charge of a gentleman, as Principal, who 
will raise still higher the standing of the institution. 

Huntinepon: Mr. S. 8. Saul has been elected Teacher 
of the First Male School in the borough of Huntingdon, in 
the place of Albert Owen, Esq., appointed Co. Superin- 
tendent. 





Book Notices. 





ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURATION AND PRACTI- 
cAL GEOMETRY ; together with numerous problems of 
practical importance in mechanics: By Wm. Vogdes, A. 
M., Prof of Mathematics in the Philadelphia High School. 
12mo., 299 pages. Price 84 cents. Phila. 1555, E. C. 
& J. Biddle, 8, Minor st. 

This is an eminently practical and therefore useful work. 
Its definitions are clear and accurate, and the illustrations 
and examples numerous. It is well adapted for use in 
school, and adds to the solid reputation of its author, of 
whose first work (the United States Arithmetic) we are 
happy to see that a new edition is in the press. 

Aw ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AstTRONOMY ; both theo- 
retical aod practical; with Solar, Lunar and other Astro- 
nemical tables; by John Gummere, A. M_ Sixth edition. 
480 pages, 8vo. Price $3.25. 1855, Philadelphia, E. C. 
& J. Biddle. 

We are glad to see a new edition of this well known and 
well established work, whose use in so many of the highest 
and best institutions of the land is decisive of its merits. 
ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS; designed as a text- 

book for Commun Schools, High Schools and Academies. 

By Dana P. Colburn, Principal of the Rhode Island Siate 

Normal School. 366 pages, 12mo. 1856. H. Cowperthwait 

& Co., Chesnut st., Philade!phia. 

The object in view by the author in the preparation of this 
book has been to apply to written the same process of instruc- 
tion, or rather of learning, as in mental or oral arithmetic :| 
that is, as he expresses it, to compel the scholar “ to learn 
principles ; to follow out rigid reasoning processes and con- 
nected trains of thought; to examine aud know for himself | 
the necessity and reason for each operation performed.” In 
this he seems to have been successful, and to have prepared | 
a most valuable addition to the standard works on the sci- 
ence of arithmetic. 

Scnoot History or THE Usitep States: By A. B. Be-| 
rard. 224 pages, 12mo. H. Cowperthwait & Co., Chesnut} 
st., Phila., 1856. 

This litle work is well and clearly written, and seems to 
be constructed on the correct principle of omitting many of } 
those ‘‘minor details” which unnecessarily increase the size 
of other works, and are learned by the pupil but to be for- 
gotten. The true object of all such books—that of making} 
“lasting impressions without overtaxing the memory,”?| 
seems to be attained. The illustrations aie numerous, orig- 
inal and appropriate, and the whole style and appearance of 
the work attractive. 


E_ementTary Morat Lessons ror ScHoors ann Famti- 
Lizs: By M. F. Cowdery, Superintendent of Public 











Schools, Sandusky, Ohie. 261 pages, 12mo. H. Cow- 

perthwait & Co., Philadelphia,‘ 1856. 

This, which is the first of a series of three works on this 
much neglected department of education—each progressive 
in its nature and subject, ard the second and third of which 
are promised by the same author—is an admirable book. It 
is not a text-book of mere dry maxims and moral principles. 
It is sound christian morality in action. Each principle is 
briefly laid down, in the form of an axiom at the head of its 
proper division. An Incident or Story is then told, illus- 
trative of the happiness and use consequent on its ob- 
servance, and of the evil effects or misery of its violation; 
and questions are appended, to closely fix the mind on the 
true principles and points involved. If not wholly relied 
on by the Teacher, but if used as the intelligent author in- 
tends, as an ** aid to teachers in the general presentation of 
those common virtues and duties which require very early 
attention,” it will prove of immense—incalculable—value 
to the rising generation. 

Sanpers’ New Serres or Reapers: By C. W. Sanders, 
A. M. Phila., Sower & Barnes, No. 84, North 3d street. 

First Book—Easy lessons in Reading and Spelling. 120 
pages. Price 125 cents. 

Second Book—Progressive lessons in Reading and Spelling, 
204 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Third Book—Progressive lessons in Reading, Exercises in 
Articulation and Inflections, Definitions, &c. 264 pages. 
Price 375 cents. 

Fourth Book—A comprehensive system of instruction in 
the principles of Elocution. 380 pages. Price 60 cents. 

Fijth Book—Part first, containing full instructions in the 
rhetorical principles of reading or speaking ; and part 
second, a copious collection of extracts and selections 
from the first writers, &c. 456 pages. Price 74 cents. 
From the above list 1t will be seen that this series is not 

only progressive, but that it leads the pupil, gradually, from 

first principles to an acquaintance with the elements of elo- 
cution and rhetoiical reading. It is going extensively into 


use. 





Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, June, 1356. 


Appointment of County Superintendents. 
Samuet M’kE.uose, Brookville, Jeilerson county, in 
place of J. C. Wagaman, resigned. 
Georce L, Evernart, West Greenville, Mercer county, 


| in place of J. C. Brown, resigned. 


DECISIONS. 
1. Pupils from adjoining Districts: The common schovuls 


of Penusyivania are open schools, and the right of admission 
does not depend upon the amount of tax paid by ihe parent 


| or guardian, whether it be ten cents or ten dollars, or no- 


thing at ail. ln receiving pupiis trom adjoining districte, 
under division 1X of the 23d section of the School Law, 
the directors of the district into which they are received, 
are to look exclusively to the directors Oo! the district from 
which they came, for the payment of their tuition, and have 
nothing Whatever to do with the parent or guardian in the 
matter, or the amount of tax paid by him; nor can they 
legally claim to have the tax paid into the treasury of any 
other district thao that in which the tax payer resides and 
is assessed. An arrangement should be made between the 
two boards of directors ior the tuition. The amount charged 
per scholar should not exceed the average cost of tuition for 
other pupils of the school into which the pupils from the ad- 
joining district are received ; and should be paid by an or- 
der regularly drawn upon their treasurer, by the directors of 
the district sending the pupils, in tavor of the treasurer of 
the districtto which they are sent. Any other or greater 
exaction than this, would be inequitable, and ia vivjation 
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of the objects and injunctions of the school law in this par- 
ticular. 


2. Taz on occupations: Trades, occupations and profes- 
sions are taxable for school purposes, notwithstanding the 
assessed valuation may be less than $200 perannum. De- 
cision No. 11, on page 56 of the pamphlet of the “ School 
Law and Decisions,” did not correspond with the general 
practice over the State, and is also found to be erroneous to 
some extent as a matter of law, in exempting occupations 
under $200 from taxation. It corresponds in this respect 
with the State tax, which is one of the standards prescribed 
in the 29th and 30th sections of the school law. Occupa- 
tions, however, are taxable for county purposes, without any 
restrictions as to the assessed value, whether under or over 
$200; and this would be conclusive as to the school tax.— 
The various acts of Assembly are exceeditgly obscure and 
unintelligible, as to the mannerof assessing the county tax, 
on occupations. But keeping both State and county tax in 
view, the soundest rule of practice would be for directors to 
assess occupations, whatever their value, at such rate per 
cent. as the necessities of the district may require, not ex- 
ceeding thirteen mills on the dollar—except when the tax, 
at the rate thus fixed, would not amount to fifty cents, in 
which case it should be fixed at that specific sum, according 
to the proviso to the 30th section of the school law. Where 
the duplicate for the coming year has already been made out, 
it can be recalled and amended to correspond with the fore- 
going instructions. The other tax decisions in the pamph- 
let copy of the school law, conform to the acts of Assembly 
and decisions of the Courts, and are to be received as author- 
ity. 

3. Taz on unseated lands: The 34th section of the school 
law is merely directory ; and owners of unseated lands are 
mistaken in the opinion that they can avoid the collection 
of the school tax assessed on their lands, by voluntarily pay- 
ing the county tax before the lands are returned or offered 
for sale, but leaving the school tax unpaid. In every such 
instance, it will be the duty of the county commissioners to 
enforce the payment of the school tax, in the same manner 
as if the county tax had not been paid. 


TO DIRECTORS. 

New Districts: New districts cannot be entered in due 
form on the books of the Department, until a certificate has 
been received from the County Commissioners, of the num- 
ber of taxables in the new district, and the number remain- 
ing in the district or districts from which it was taken—ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 49th section of the school 
law. Directors of new districts are referred to the 3d and 
4th sections of the schoo! law for information as to the time 
and manner in which new districts go into operation, and 
the mode of settling accounts with the old district; and to 
the 36th section of the law, as to the time and circumstances 
under which they can draw the State appropriation. All 
new directors will be furnished with a copy of the school 
law, in either English or German, by applying to the De- 
partment. 


School Warrants :— County Treasurers: When County 
Treasurers refuse to cash school warrants on presentation, 
and the reasons given do not appear to be satisfactory, Di- 
rectors can readily ascertain how the accounts of the Coun- 
ty Treasurer with the State Treasurer stand, by writing to 
the Department. The information thus furnished may some- 
times enable them to get their money sooner than would 
otherwise be the case. 


TO SUPERINTEN DENTS. 


1. Newspaper Controversies: The effect of controversies 
in the public press between any of the officers of the com- 
mon school system and its opponents, or the opponents of 
any part of it, is most unfortunate and is to be avoided, es- 
pecially by County Superintendents. The time and ener- 
gies of the last named class of officers, faithfully and intelli- 
gently devoted to the discharge of their official duties, wil! 
be the best answer to any attacks that may be made on 
them, and will do more to remove opposition to the system 
than any labored defence or explanation that may be made 
through the public prints. 

Attacks upon Directors and Teachers in the public 
prints by County Superintendents, or newspaper controver- 
sies with them on the part of the latter, are wholly out of | 
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place, and a violation of the standing instructions of the de- 
partment. ' 

Published articles and addresses in reference to the increase 
of the salaries of County Superintendents, are especially to 
be deprecated With few exceptions, these salaries are 
known to be inadequate ; but their increase must come from 


the spontaneous action of the directors of the 
and proceed from a just appreciation of the value of the of- 
fice, based on actual experience of its utility. 


proper county, 


2. Architecture and Reports: The boxes containing the 
Pennsylvania School Architecture and Annual Report and 
Appendix, have all been shipped, and notices sent by mail. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Publication of official letters: This Department is continually 
applied to by Directors, Teachers and citizens for advice, 
explanation and instructions under ‘he School Laws, in lo- 
al cases, and never declines the performance of this en- 
joined duty. In many cases a prompt reply is often indis- 
pensable, both to facilitate the urgent operations of the sys- 
tem and to prevent further difficulties, which might ensue 
jah delay or refusal to act without a full and formal inves- 

tigation. Under such circumstances the publication of any 
part of the.correspondence, in the local prints, before the fi- 
nal decision in the case, is not merely uncourteous—it is im- 
proper. ings are, in the 
first steps, necessarily ez parte and always subject to modi- 
fication, when all the facts and reasons come to be elicited. 
It is therefore an act of injustice to the opposite party as 
well as to the Department, to publish any part of the inter- 
locutory correspondence. When the decision is finally and 
formally made, the full responsibility of it will be cheerfully 
but previous to that pointin the case, no letters 
merely suggestive or intended to elicit further information, 
or in reply to a one-sided statement of facts, are hereafter to 
be published. When the f decision take 8 place, that 
decision, with the whole correspondence relating to it, may be 
given to the public through the newspapers, if the parties, 
in concurrence with the Department, suppose that good to 
the system may be the result. But the Department claims 
an equal voice with its corre spond t ermining the 
sound policy of such publicati be consulted 
before that step be taken. 






In all such instances the proceed 


assumed ; 









NOTES OF VISITATIONS. 


In Huntinepon County there was found much to both 





encourage and discourage. The Teachers assembled were 
the flower of the profession in the county, and fully up to 
the progressive spirit of the times—true to their vocation, 
and ever ready to second and sustain the official labors of 
the County Superintendent and keep pace with his move- 





ments. At preminent points in the county, spirited educa- 
r - ’ 

tional meetings have been of frequent occurrence, and many 

| . 

intelligent friends of the system have lent their cordial co- 

operation and influence, with salutary results jutin large 

portions of the county, the apathy and deadness, not to say 


hostility, of directors and people, present barriers that will 


require time and a large amount of energetic and persistent 
effort, to neutralize and overcome The field is arduous, 
but notimpracticableand hopeless,however disheartening the 


special attitude of things may sometimes be for the Superin- 
tendent. 

CUMBERLAND county furnishes a happy illustration of 
what can accomplished by experienced professional skill to- 
gether with tact, prudence and well-directed effort on the 


| part of the County Superintendent, in gaining the confidence 


and support of directors, winning over public opinion, sti- 
mulating teachers, and thus ref The County 
Institute has Ex-Gov. Ritner for its zealous President. The 
meeting visited at Mechanicsburg was very numerously at- 
tended by the teachers of the county, and the church in 
which it was held was uniformly crowded throughout the 
session, and, fre que sntly numbers were unable to obtain ad- 
mittance. The character of the exercises was that of a 
regular Institute. rather than a mere association, and there- 


g schools. 





fore practical, specific and useful, as well as more interest- 
ing to the public. Subsequent school examinations and ex- 
hibitions of remarkable excellence, in two of the rural dis- 
tricts, proved that the higher class of educational facilities 
can be as amply developed in country as in town; and de- 





monstrated in a most gratifying > prominent cha- 
racter of the revolution which has bee n ’ inaugurated. The 
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deepening interest manifested by parents and directors, and | 
the liberal private donations volunteered for the purchase of 

maps and apparatus, are a sufficient guarantee that there 

can be no retrograde shadow on this cheering reformation. 

This was rather a backward county in the common school 

cause, but is now one of the foremost. 


DavuPHIN county has its difficulties and embarrassments, 
as well as counties that lie farther from the State capital ; 
and needs assiduous cultivation and united effort, as much 
as most others. A good number of faithful and meritorious 
teachers promptly responded to the County Superintendent’s 
earnest appeals for organized effort, and the result was the 
formation of a County Institute that has held several inter- 
esting and instructive sessions, and been favored on differ- 
ent occasions by addresses from the Governor, the members 
of the House of Representatives from Venango and Warren 
counties. and from Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
and A. M. Gow, Esq., of Washington—the last two in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. The next session pro- 
mises to be of still deeper interest and wider scope and util- 
ity. Exhibitions of the higher female schools of the north 
and south wards of Harrisburg, attracted overwhelming au- 
diences, that indicated a rapidly increasing interest in the 
cause, on the part of the public generally, and justify strong 
hopes of the future. - 


The Mirrirn county teachers are plain spoken and in- 
dependent in their sayings and doings, and the sessions of 
their convention were spirited and interesting, attracting 
and retaining good audiences throughout. The excellent 
vocal music by amateur performers, accompanied by a me- 
lodeon, formed a regular part of the exercises. The dis- 
cussions were strongly imbued with the spirit of Young 
America ; which, however, is hereditary in this part of the 
commonwealth, and is not limited to the educational field 
—the county being much too smal! for the enterprising aud 
capable material it contains. 

Notwithstanding all draw-backs, the system has evident- 
ly obtained a foothold here, and promises to steadily grow in 
public favor ‘and usefulness. The meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Lewistown, in December, 1854, 
seems to have made an impression and given an impulse to 
the cause, of no transient charicter. The labors of the 
County Superintendent have, in the main, been of efficient 
service. 

Aside from improvement in the larger towns, the con- 
templated erection, during the coming summer, of a two story 
graded school house in one of the rural districts, indicates a 
most cheering tendency of things in the right quarter. 


The attendance at the Apams county association, under 
the efforts of the County Superinte:dent, was pretty full, and 
more teachers, it is understood, would have been present, 
but the directors would not allow them the time;—about as 
wise a stroke of policy on their part, as it would be to hire 
a man to mow grass for a day, yet refuse to permit him to 


stop long enough to whet his scythe. The cause has many | 
earnest and intelligent friends including the officers of the | 


College and Seminary. There are districts that happily il- 
lustrate the beneficent workings of common schools, when 
put fairly and faithfully into operation ; some other districts 
seem willing to try; and building improvements of an im- 
posing character, it is said, will be completed this year, for 


the public schools of the county seat. Still, from all the | 


indications, the impression cannot be resisted, that in many 
portions of the county, the cause is more obnoxious than 
popular, and that the settled indifference in the public mind 
to both schools and teachers, will continue to render the im- 
provement and elevation of either, a work of great difficulty 
and embarrassment. 


Impassable snow-banks thinned the ranks somewhat in 
Juniata county. But the right spirit was manifested; for- 
mer objections have disappeared; public opinion has set- 
tled down in favor of the system ; directors and teachers are 
ready to put their shoulders to the wheel; the County Su- 
perintendent is zealous and prudent, and having the confi- 
dence and sympathies of the public, rapid and healthful 
educational progress may be anticipated in this flourishing 
little county. 


The meeting of the Montcomery county association, 
was a creditable demonstration, in the number and character 
of the teachers assembled, and the esprit du corps which 





seemed to animate them. With so much of progressive ma- 
terial in the county, under prudent supervision, there is en- 
couragement to’ hope that the backward districts cannot 
long prove insensible to its leavening influence, but catch- 
ing the awakening spirit of the times, may gradually wheel 
into line and keep time to the quick step of generous emula- 
tion, in a cause that can produce none but blessings for the 
community, and is thrice worthy of all the effort and enthu- 
siasm that can be expended upon it. 


The opportunity was embraced to pay an informal visit 
to the public schools of Norristown. The impressions re- 
ceived, throughout the various grades, were highly satisfac- 
tory. The neatness of the rooms, the mild yet effectual go- 
vernment, with the admirable discipline secured, and the 
evident thoroughness of the instruction imparted, as pre- 
sented to the eye of an unéxpected visiter, vindicate the 
claim of these schools to a high order of excellence. The 
directors have in their charge a legacy worthy of assiduous 
culture, and still more ample development. The school 
buildings. erected some half dozen years since, are worthy 
of note, for their substantial character and convenience of 
internal arrangements ;—especially the one for the gram- 
mar schools in the midst of a capacious and noble lot of 
ground, in what may now be called the heart of the grow- 
ing town, and which, if to be purchased now, could not 
have been secured for even an exorbitant price. The board 
of directors, whose sagacious enterprise secured this ground 
and planned and completed the building, merit the lasting 
gratitude of their fellow citizens. The grading of these high- 
er schools, and the corresponding arrangement of the rooms, 
difler materially from what is known as the Philadelphia 
plan, and are by many persons decidedly preferred, Both 
have their advantages. 


—In closing these notes, it should be stated that Direc- 
tors were present at most of these meetings—the largest 
turnout on their part being in Cumberland, Mifflin and 
Adams. It augurs well for the future, when this cless of 
officers, who are the back-bone of the system and are cloth- 
ed with nine-tenths of all its legal powers, are willing thus 
to countenance and aid the work of development and pro- 
gress. They have great responsibilities to bear; but, as a 
general rule, it must be said to their credit, that they seldom 
hold back, when convinced of the obligations of official duty, 
and the propriety of any desired reform. There are unfor- 
| tunate exceptions, it is true, but their numbers will steadi- 
ly diminish, year by year. 


| One conviction, stronger than any other, resulting from 
these and former visitations, is the overwhelming, impera- 
tive necessity for some adequate means, in some shape or 
other, for the systematic, Normal training of teachers in 
the theory and practice of their profession. There are hun- 
| dreds and thousands of nominal instructors in the common 
| schools, who for want of opportunity have no conception of 
the true theory and art of teaching, or the difference be- 
tween modern normal methods, and their own hap-hazzard 
way of doing things. Associations for mutual improve- 
ment serve a useful purpose for a time, and to a certain 
extent; but if not followed up by something still more tho- 
|rough and progressive, presently lose the charm of novelty, 
,and the public and sometimes teachers lose their interest in 
them, and the educational movement becomes stationsry, 
| then recedes, and its friends remain disheartened. This is 
especially the case when the discussions happen to be but 
the exchange of one crude notion for another, and no light 
results from the contact of mind with mind. To secure 
other and needed appliances in this direction, we must look 
|to the commonwealth, and ask her to perfect her own great 
|system of education. If ‘* West Point” prejudices and 
|fears are to be an impassable barrier in the way of the es- 
| tablishment of permanent State Normal Schools, let us at 
|least have some small provision for County Institutes, suffi- 
|cient to employ a corps of competent instructors for the pro- 
| Visional training of teachers, in their own county and with- 
lin reach of their own homes. This is now the GREAT WANT 
of the system, that overshadows all others in the magni- 
|tude and imperious character of its claims. Whether, and 
when the concrete wisdom of the commonwealth annually 
|assembled in our State Legislature, will recognize this great 
| fact, and heed the importunate but respectful appeals on this 
| subject, which come up, with united voice, from the friends 
| of the system everywhere, are problems that cannot now be 
|solved from any known data at command. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 
BY JOHN H. HOOPEs, 

It has never been our good fortune to teach in a 
building, worthy the name of School House. Nor 
in all our peregrinations in rural districts, have we 
ever seen a School House, which, in our opinion, was 
the place—in or about which—the young ideas might 
learn to shoot. 

Is it any wonder that our jails and penitentiaries 
find so many inmates? Our children become so ac- 
customed to gloomy walls, and uncomfortable seats, 
—to dreariness within,—in short, to what a child re- 
gards as imprisonment—that in after life, they be- 
come fit subjects of civil restraint. 

And we will not be disappointed at the day of 
final reckoning, to find that many of the good people 
of this earth are charged with violating the sixth 
commandment. “ Thou shall not kill,” saith the 
giver of life, and health; and yet, nine tenths of 
our Christian fathers and mothers will persist in 
shortening the lives of their offspring. Yes, even in 
torturing them to death, by confining them in poor- 
ly constructed, and badly ventilated School Rooms. 
Oh! how often have we gone to our school in the 
morning, actuated by the noblest resolves to dis- 
charge the duties of our calling, and yet, just as fre- 
quently, have returned in the evening, sick and dis- 
couraged. 

You may write and talk till doomsday, re- 
specting good Teachers, and of their capability to 
make the School House a pleasant place, where 
children love to go ;—but we say it cannot be done, 
in nine cases out of ten. The teacher may be pa- 
tient, and he should possess the patience of Job: 
he may be educated—not in mere book learning— 
but in the practical duties of life; he may possess 
the peculiar gift of being able to communicate his 
knowledge to others; he may be willing to perform 
faithfully, the duties of his high and responsible of- 


fice; and yet, we say, he may fail to accomplish what | 


might be done. 
those who have entrusted to him the education of 
children ;—never can he satisfy his own conscience 
that all is right,—so long as he is compelled to toil on, 
from week to week and from month to month, in our 
present School Rooms. Parents complain that their 
children are unhealthy, and too frequently punished 
at school, and Teachers retort by saying, that chil- 
dren are feverish, and ungovernable.—Both are cor- 
rect—the Parent and the Teacher, so far as regards 
bad health and want of attention on the part of the 


pupil. 


—and until it is applied no one has the right to 
complain of the Teacher’s discipline, even though it 
be of the sterner kind. And we do not hesitate to say, 
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Jever can he render satisfaction to | 





that so long as forty and fifty. and even a greater 
number of children, are crowded into small rooms,— 
uncomfortably seated,and unventilated,—just so long, 
if the Teacher is expected to preserve good order, 
will he be obliged to resort to 


We are no defender of the rod—except in extreme 


. - 4 
-Orporal punishment, 


cases—and it always gives us pain to inflict punish- 
ment upon a child. We have great confidence in 
the power and influence of kindness, and are 
firmly convinced that a “ yd time is coming,’’ 
when love will be the great incentive to improve- 


ment, and the best preserver of good order in the 
School Room. 

But establish Normal S ls in every county ; 
provide the best instructors for educating Teachers ; 
permit no one to engage in training the infant mind, 
who has not previously undergone a thorough course 
of physical, moral and mental discipline ; remune- 
rate them with words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment and the highest salaries,—yet make no improve- 
| houses, and your 


object—that of having good schools—will be far, 


ment in the construction of sch 


very far, from being accomplished. 
When the thousand and 


houses, or more appropriately, se 


one unsightly school 
hool prisons, that 
now stand at the street corners, cross roads, and on 


the barren hill-tops, shall be regarded as unsuitable 


for the development of mind and muscle; when 
large and commodious buildings shall be erected in 
the very best locations ; when the seating shall be ar- 


ranged with strict regard to comfort and order ; 
when the walls shall be covered with blackboards, 
maps and charts, and the Teacher supplied with 
suitable apparatus; when the school house grounds 
shall 


with shrubs and flowers, with sufficient space for re- 


be neatly enclosed, and tastefully adorned 


creation ;—then, and not till then, will the school 
house be an inviting place, and going to school a 
pleasant duty -—and not till then will the Teacher be 
appreciated, 
Be llefonte, Centre co., Pa 
DAILY PREPARATION. 
No question can be of greater moment to the 


| faithful teacher than this: How shall I conduct my- 


self towards my school, in order that my scholars 


may receive the greatest amount of good, and I and 
they enjoy ourselves most pleasantly ? Not the least 
jamongst the various auxiliaries which he may adopt 
'for the attainment of this object will be found in 
|daily preparation for his classes. 

sut, without any more preliminaries, I shall urg 
‘the necessity of daily preparation from man’s apt- 


ness to forget. When we have acquired anything 


But the Parent has power to apply the remedy|by physical labor, we are generally exceedingly cau- 


|tious to preserve it. But notwithstanding our cau- 


itiousness we sometimes lose it. So it is as regards 


‘intellectual acquirements ;—if we do not eonsistent- 
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ly endeavor to assist our retentive faculties by fre-| Then will our common school system shake itself 
quent reviews and almost continual thinking, they | loose from the shackles which bind it, and triumph- 


will loose their power and become debilitated, But,| ant success attend its instructions, 

on the contrary, the mind, by repetition, can be in- Joun S. Stamm. 
creased in strength and enabled to retain with great | Mt. Joy, Lancaster co., April, 1856. 

ease, as the muscles of the body become strong by 
use, and are at our service whenever required. So 
therefore, it needs not to be asserted that if the| Mr. Burrowes :—Our Institute opened yesterday 
Teacher has forgotten what he is to teach, he will| ™°T™ing and closed last night. It was “short and 
he unable to communicate it to others. 'sweet.” Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 


Again, from the relation he sustains to his pupils. | — a hao = a. so 
The teacher is én loco parentis, and every child thinks | - many (written y iss 5. A. M’Creary) 
its parents are the wisest, and whatever they say is| was read, miscellaneous business was attended to, 
right. So it is with the teacher ;—every word that jand finally a masterly lecture by Prof. James 

. : “F ' | Thompson, of Pittsburg, was listened to with the 
proceeds from his mouth (even his lapsus lingue)| ; : HP ne 
they drink in like fresh water from the fountain, and | Sappate <Eyeees ee : , 
are unable to make any allowance for errors. If the| But the encouraging feature of the thing was the 


elem eum to tha teicher and. request him to explaie /manifest improvement of the noble few, who attend 


that which they do not understand, and he cannot) ta were = on chosen rossi aie ; ‘ 
do so to their satisfaction, or if he do not solve | TOMS OF IA © ARE NETND OF PORRTNY SOM 


dificult examples as. readily as he should, all ing were pupils themselves a few years ago. They 
confidence in him is lost, and all after effort to re- | have esigrown their. cahact, aint and parapet, 
store it will bein vain. ‘iis should be particularly | sae, beve uteaaeaes them, meagan sad 
attended to at the commencement of the term, for| cent. higher salaries in their steads. : 

that is the time when the teacher is always tested,| 1 @m indeed encouraged. Not long since, I felt 
to see whether he is better qualified than his pre-| like invoking you to send us from old Lancaster, an 


decessor, or whether they cannot “stick” him, In| Educational Moses, to lead us “border ruffians’ to 
order then, that the teacher may have the confidence | the land of educational promise. My inclinations 
of his pupils and their parents, he must be prepared | however are reversed. I now discover that while 
for every recitation. |I was thus desponding, little Moseses were hid 





AN ENCOURAGING FEATURE. 


Preparation on the part of the teacher is aloo | *°"S Re See ee ae: eee 
a ~ | Run” and the rest of the Runs of this county. I 

promotive of order, and makes the scholars prepare), wer 2 ; 4 
their lessons. What a spectacle it is for a class (for beg Eh Ga TING eS eer 
,. iz: That before the P lvania School Journal 
instance, in Geometry) to enter the recitation room, | pare A ap et re Pw meee tes = 
ease =) ~» e 

and behold the teacher on a huge arm chair, request- e ae ; P 
ing one-of them to:hand hima book and probably ment, some of these Beaveritish lads will be heard 
aski hich the | is Th e ' of all over the land of Penn, as valiant soldiers in 

- be ore } geen rengg en He S8Y°| the educational army. J. G. Briss. 
“ John take such a proposition ;” and he looks at} Beaver, April 25, 1856 

the lesson, while Jobn is drawing his figure, probably | ala ihits inch ak 


from his book or some prepared scrap! This being | LITERARY CRITICISMS 


done, the teacher at length raises his eyes from the| Mr. Eprror: I now endeavor to fulfil my promise 
book and says, “ John, proceed.” John proves his | to point out some of the errors in some of our stan- 
proposition—the teacher having the book open stead-| g.-4 works on education: and begin with “ Mans- 
ily looking at it. While this is going on, the other} pre:p’s Awertcan Epucation.” On page 17 is the 
members of the class are no doubt studying their) ¢.))owing line: 

g : 





lessons, as the teacher did his; or if some happen | “Intelligence and virtue is essential "—and on 
to be prepared, they will nodoubt be engaged in per-| page 23 

. . ; | > av. 
forming some extras not in the book. Should the| «From that statute, the words of the Constitution 


recitation be in the school-room, the other scholars | was taken.” 


will assuredly be in a condition that will require; Qn page 15, we find—*both the intelligence and 
much time and effort to restore them to order. 'the virtue which is necessary.” 

This is no over drawn picture of a scene in the| Page 13,—“ The idea of a people governing them- 
school, of one habitually unprepared to meet his! selves.” 
classes, Glorious, yes thrice glorious, will be that} Page 25,—‘ Every thing which is peculiar in Amer- 
day (should it ever come) when text books will no ican institutions, have been,” &c. 
more be used by teacher or pupil, until the matterin| Page 78,—“‘If men were independent thinkers, 
hand has been thoroughly recited and explained.—| and revered all that was good” (was should be is.) 
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On page 112, he says, “ And it is dueto that pro-| Page 319, “ Poetry, history, essays, a// that makes 
fession who move in the advance guard of nations, | the body of English literature.” 
and are wise in the wisdom of this world, to say that) Page 322, “ One or two acquirements is enough.” 
the greatest of its number dave laid the foundations); Page 324, “It is not to be supposed that any 
of their education,” &c. This sentence, to say the young woman will be educated without some atten- 
least, is disputable. tion to their religious duties.” 

Page 118,—* The connection of mathematics with) Northend in his “Parent and Teacher,” uses indis- 
the arts and sciences of civilized life are strikingly crjminately, the different forms of the subjunctive 
illustrated,” &c. mood, thus: 

The word mathematics itself, (although it is not; «{f he be warned, he will,” &c. 
the subject of the verb, in the last sentence,) is,, «fF he studies. he will learn.” 
throughout the work, used both as a noun of the ‘These sentences both require the same (subjune- 
singular and plural number; as on page 132, “ math- tive) form. 
ematics are the essential element,”—on page 127, Again, “If he be yet living,” &. 

“mathematics is neither despised nor neglected,”"— = « T¢ | qm wrong.” 
on page 102, “mathematics belong to that class,” "Pyose require the indicative form. 
and on page 103, “mathematics in is extended) 4 nq again. he says: “If every instructor were,” &e. 
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[e ey . . ” 
sense is &e. “Tf this was the only benefit, it would be,” &c. 
agen 1917 «TT Tery ¢ . A >. 4 , . ‘ ‘ . 
Page 121, “ The very shape of the wheels are de These both require the subjunctive form. 
ona . ” 4 be | 
termined by them. Again he says, “If he were wrong,”—alluding to 


Page 123, “The connection of mathematics with past time 
ac . 
the arts, sciences, &c., are too numerous for reference This last sentence is incorrect absolutely, no matter 


here.” ' 
; what may be the style of the author. 
Page 146, “ With this knowledge, was also exten- ‘ : 


’ 


MS} i tae : Again, in the same work, you may find the fol 
ded the boundaries of civilization and the’’— 


lowing: 
Pik 8, ry “8 eam * a oy Prt. ae asked him if he could tell what twenty pounds 

us discovered and prove e laws,” &e. 

Page 177, * A certain class of facts or phenome- 
na always occur,” &c. 

Page 185, “ There is no character stronger im- 
pressed on the mind,” &c. 

Page 187, “ We have said that the love of narra- 
tive was” &c. (here, was should be is.) 

Page 192, “If the drama was” &c. 

The error here is the using of was for were. It is 


of beef would come to at ten cents a pound, if two- 
thirds was fat ?” 

And again, “ After the desired number of words 
and sentences have been written.” 

Again, “ He must notattempt impossibilites, and 
contend against nature.” 

Again, “The means of securing faithful attention, 
does not come within the range,” &c. 


; } ; ; And again, “ Which most valuable, coal or wood ?” 
true, some innovators discard the subjunctive form of 


the verb: but that our author does not, is evident 
from his frequent using of that form. Thus, on page 
241, he says, “If the number of models were very | 
numerous, it would be,” &c, and on page 242, he 
again says, “If it was accompanied, &c., it would be 
more useful,” &c.,—besides many more of the same 
sort. In the three examples quoted, were should | 
have been used; (or at least the same word,) the 
sentences being similar. | 
Page 267, “There lies the origin of all nations, 
the causes of separation, and ”— | “4 is as much larger than 2, as 8 ts than 4.” 
Page 281, “None have been so base, &c., but) 
that all his features ”"— | “5S times 6, are 30” 


Page 298, “ Neither clime, nor age, nor sex, are re- 


We will now leave Northend, and take up Emer- 
son. 

In Emerson’s “School-master,” on page 468, we 
find the following, which, to say the least, are of 
doubtful propriety : 

“ Every two figures make,” Xc. 

“ Every three figures make,” &Xc. 

“ One added to three, are four. 

Again, the plural and singular forms of the verb 


are used indiscriminately in the following sentences: 
‘24 are contained 9 times in 216.” 


“5 times § ts $, = 2.” 
These errors are common in several works on 


cognized.” 
‘“ Mental Arithmetic.” 


Page 304, “ Her influence and her teaching is like 
the silent dews of heaven.” | We frequently read in our standard school books 
Page 309, “ Three years of time is thus gained.” |and works on education, examples, which, if not ac- 
Page 318, “There is taught the general facts, | tually ungrammatical, are disputable, and not writ- 
laws and principles, by which ”— iten with care: as the following from Mansfield’s 
Page 317, “ Among these are, not only the valua- |“ American Education.” 
ble exercise of mind, but” —~ | “ Another large share, (and these the words in 
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most common use,) are what is called Anglo Sax- 
on,” &c, 

“The blows which one portion of the human race, 
inflict upon another,” &c. 

Mr. Editor, if you think these criticisms worthy 
of publication, for the benefit of teachers, I may 
give you more some other day. 

KE. Lamporn. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Pa., May, 1856. 


UNIFORM SCHOOL TAX. 

T. H. Burrowes, Esg.—I am sorry that the gen- 
eral school system was not in operation (or a better 
ene) when I was raised, some sixty years ago; but, 
unfortunately for me, there was then scarcely any 
kind of schools to go to, much less good ones. 

The school system undoubtedly has been doing a 
good deal in the way of schooling; but as I wasa 
school director for six years at one time, and have 
been reading and examining the different reports, 
laws, journals, &c., since, I can’t help thinking that 
the system is very imperfect yet; and that the law 
needs revising in the mode of levying and collecting 
school tax, in order to make the system answer the 
design of the framers of the constitution, that the 
poor may be taught gratis. According to my view, 
it is farther off than it was under the old law, when 
the schooling of the poor was paid out of the coun- 
ty treasury, without their having to pay anything 
more than their regular share of county tax, though 
this was considered a stigma on the poor. But now 


they have to pay county and State tax for the regu- |. 


lar support of the county and State, and ir many 
places, they have to pay a heavy school tax, say 


from six to thirteen mills on the dollar, and in some | 


cases nearly as much for building purposes. In ad- 
dition to this, the warrant of the collector authorises 
him to convey the body to jail, if goods and chattels 


cannot be found sufficient to pay the tax. Does this | 


look anything like schooling the poor gratis? I cer- 
tainly think not. 
And this is not all. Even after all this hardship 





gant expenditures and donations that the legislative ° 


body may see fit to put on their constituents, the 
principle of taxation should be equal. Railroads, 
canals, and donations to colleges, seminaries, &c., 
are freely made, and these are much more in favor, 
of the rich than they are of the poor; first, because 
the rich have the means to enjoythem and the poor 
have not; and second, because the rich have many 
times more property to protect;—and if learningisa 
means of protection from crime, then certainly they 
should be willing to pay their proper proportion of 
school expenses, in the shape of a uniform tax, suffi- 
cient, when equally divided with the present State 
fund amongst all the schools in the State, to give 
each school the same amount of schooling, with an 
|equally good teacher at the same amount of salary, 
| without any regard to the number of scholars, unless 
it should go below a certain average. 

If this plan could be effected, then the design of 
the constitution would be nearly accomplished ; and 
I can see no good reason why a tax of this kind 
should not be levied in the same way as the State 
tax, and be put into a State or school fund, and di- 

vided as above. How can any sane man expect that 
poor, hilly, or mountainous and sparsely settled parts 
of the country, will be able to raise tax sufficient to 
|support good schools even six months in a year, 
,much less ten months, when to raise a misera- 
ble three or four months school, they must be taxed 
at the rate of thirteen mills? 
If I am not much mistaken, nearly all the County 
Superintendents complain of the poor schools and 
poor teachers, and assign as a reason, the want of 
higher salaries and longer terms, that teachers may 
make a constant business of teaching. They also 
|complain, in many instances, of the poor houses and 
also of their own salaries with a good deal of argu- 
| ment about normal schools, &c., &c. without attempt- 
ing to point out any remedy for these things. They 
leave all for the State legislature to devise and sup- 
ply Well, the State is already vastly in debt, with- 
out making any further appropriations to the school 


and exertion, at least in many places, they can only system. But if right laws were passed and the thing 


raise a poor, pitiable thing of a three or four months | 
school, that can be taught for the small sum of $14' 
and in some cases $20; whilst, in other parts of the | 


same county, the citizens can have their schools open | 


for eight or ten months, and taught by a good teach- | 
er at from $40 to $60 or more per month, and per- 
Laps pay only two, three or four mills, whilst the oth- 
ers pay as above thirteen mills. If, then, the poor| 
are compelled to pay as much State tax as the rich | 
and thickly settled parts of the State, in proportion 
to valuation, why not the rich parts pay school tax | 
in the same proportion as the poor have to pay State | 
tax, or else be liable to be dragged to jail? If | 
the property of the State is to be taxed for the sup- 
port of the State government, and all the extrava- | 


tightly managed, the whole might very soon be ac- 
complished. Ifeach of the County Superintendents 
(as all of them complain of poor schools in their 
counties, as may be seen from the tabular reports,) 
would speak out as clearly and fearlessly as Mr. E. 
Geyer, of Bradford, it would have much greater 
effect. I recommend you to his report for my main 
arguments in favor of a uniform school tax; and I 
see that some of the other Superintendents refer to 
it, to prove the necessity of such a tax. I also no- 
tice in the “Legislative Record,” that there have been 
petitions of this kind presented this session, praying 
for a uniform tax. 

One Superintendent recommends in his report that 


it would be vastly to the benefit of the school system 
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to have a stump speaker to canvass the country, and | 
deliver lectures on education and the system gener- 
ally. No doubt but that it might do good ; but if 
he had recommended a speaker to explain and set 
forth the great necessity of a uniform tax, or some 
means to put it in the power of the poor to educate | 
their children equal with the rich; and then, after| 
that, to take measures to induce them to send their 
children to school, it would have been more to the 
point; for many of them can very poorly clothe and 
spare them to attend school, much ‘ess be taxed eight 
or ten times as much as in richer districts. 

No doubt but that very many of the close-fisted 
tax-payers would oppose a tax of this kind; but I 
cannot believe that any fair, honest, thinking man 
can have much objection to fair play; for certainly 
the poor class will have no undue advantage in this 
respect, as they are taxed with a uniform State tax; 
and the constitution makes it as much the duty of 
the State to provide for the education of its poor, 
as it does for those who are otherwise needy. Some 
might say, as one of the former acts seemed to signi- 
fy, that the proper way to divide the State appro- 
priation in the sub-districts, would be according to 
taxables. But by this rule, one district embracing 
a small village, would have, perhaps, four or five 
times as many tax payers as the next, and thereby 
could have four or five times as much schooling the 
same year or season. This is precisely now the great 
difficulty; and if there could be anything like uni- 
formity in the schools and the mode of levying tax, 
it could hardly be doubted that poor parents would 
send their children to school as willingly as the rich. 
But now it is almost impossible, in many cases, for 
them to clothe and send their children to school, in 
addition to a heavy school tax which they are forced 
to pay. 

Thus, you see, the present system deprives them 
of schooling, instead of schooling them gratis. 

I have given you a few of my broken ideas on this 
important subject, knowing that you are as well ac- 
quainted with the workings of the system, and at the 
same time believing you as willing to do or say any 
thing for the good of the system, as any other per- 
son, My request is, that if you should agree with 
me, you will publish in the Journal your views on the 
subject, and at the same time recommend the pro- 
priety of getting up petitions before next election 
in October, and have them signed, praying the Le- 
gislature for a uniform tax,and also for its equal dis- 
tribution amongst all the schools in the State. 

If this were done, I think the system would work 
harmoniously, without being very burthensome to 
the State, or to individuals of any class. If the 
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I have not the means just now of making the cal- 
culations, to see what would be the amount of mills 
per dollar on the taxable property of the State; but 
I presume that it would not be as hard on the whole, 


as it is now on the poor of almost every county. 


J. A. 
Akersville, Fulton co., April 24, 1856. 
[This letter presents as strong a view of this im- 
portant question as we have seen. It is therefore 
laid before the readers of the Journal, as a practical 


argument on one side of an important but embarrass- 


Ep. | 


ing subject. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


Mr. Eprror: I saw an able article in your Jour- 
nal of February, 1856, in reference to the best meth- 
od of District Supervision. I agree with the writer 
and also recommend that the town Superintendents 
do and perform all the duties of the County Super- 
intendents, and that they be paid with the County 
Superintendents’ salary. I dothink there are men 
enough in each District who are competent to do all 
that is necessary, with the help of the Directors, to 
promote the interest and the convenience of the 
schools under their supervision. In that case it 
should be the duty of the Town Superintendents to 
meet as often as twice in each school year at their 
County Seat, or some other convenient place, in 
Convention, and there make out and send in their 
school reports, and consult on the best method of 
managing the schools under their care. I do not 
see why this would not awake an interest in schools 
and excite the Directors to more exertion; for I do 
think that some stimulant is needed, and, as money 
is the principle spur to action, I know of no reason 
|why this will not effect a cure. 

I would also ask why it is that the State Appro- 


| . . . 
priation is not divided amongst the Districts in the 


} 


same way as among the different schools in each 
District. 
able inhabitants, and others may not have more than 
Still the Directors give to the school 


Some schools may have forty or fifty tax- 


five or ten, 
of five or ten taxables as much as they do to the 
‘school that has forty or fifty. It must be equally 
| divided. 

| Should not the State Appropriation be divided 
lamong the Districts by the number of Schools in 
‘each District. Would not that make the rule work 


|well both ways? 


A Scuoot Dtrecror. 


Ceres, M’ Kean co., March, 1856. 
BARRING OUT THE TEACHER 
On the subject of “ barring out the teacher,” the 
State Superintendent uses the following language, 


country editors would also take hold of this matter |in a recent decision : 


in this way, my humble opinions, that the Keystone 
general school law would be without a rival in the 
estimation of all her sister States, 


“The practice of barring out the teacher, which 
revails in some parts of this State, is a relic of 
barbarism that has no legal justification what- 
‘ever. Directors are liable to teachers for any lost 
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time thus occasioned ; nor will such lost time be re- | 
corded by the Department as part of the four | 


months tuition required by law.” 

This is his opinion. Though it is not specified 
in the law, it has the authority of law, and would so 
be construed in a court of justice. It is moreover 
a@ common-sense view of the matter, and is that 
which every sober-minded man entertains, aluhough 
he may not always express it. 


The practice of forcibly entering a school-house, 
fastening the door, keeping out the master, and sus- 
pending the exercises of the school, to the great in- 
jury of all concerned, is so barbarous and absurd, 
that the entire community should place themselves in 
hostile array against it. Where it orginated we 
are not prepared now to tell, but its origin is of 
such ancient date, that it may well be considered | 
antiquated. If it were an innocent aud harmless | 
amusement, such as playing with a ball, it might be | 
allowed to continue in existence. But there is noth- | 
ing in its favour, whilst there is much against its | 
practice. There is not a single argument of weight | 
to support it, but there are many reasons why it | 
should be condemmed and discontinued. In the 
language of Mr. Hickok, it is a relic of barbarism, | 
and he might have added, it should be practiced only | 
by barbarians, who have never felt the refining touch | 
of civilization. If amusement is sought, it should | 
be innocently obtained, and not by inflicting an in- 
jury upon others. If profit is the object of pursuit, | 
it should be honestly obtained, and not by depri- | 
ving others of their rights and privileges. One or 
the other of these motives must influence persons | 
in locking out the master, and they are both radi- | 
cally wrong from first to last. 

The custom will not stand the test of truth and | 
should not be vindicated. Sometimes it is encou- | 
raged by parents and citizens, but they certainly do | 
not know what they are doing, nor are they aware | 
of the amount of injury done. Fun, that is obtain- | 
ed at the expense of others, is poor fun, such as ro| 
one should be ambitious to have. And there is 
nothing gained by barring out a teacher. Suppose 


terrupted and temporarily suspended, which is a 
greater evil than most persons are aware of. And 
so far as this is concerned, the mischief recoils back 
upon the perpetrators of the deed. It is no loss to 


'the teacher, for he can calmly return home and wait 
| till the house is open. The directors have employ- 


ed him, and they are bound to furnish him with an 
open house ; and, according to the decision of the 


| Department, they are bound to pay him for all the 
‘time thus lost, as though he were teaching. There 


is another important consideration. Directors are 


|bound to make oath that all their schools were 


taught for four months, by persons holding the prop- 
er certificate. Now, ifany part of that time was 
taught by persons without certificates, or if any part 


‘of it is lost, they cannot conscientiously make the 


oath.—Perry Freeman. A. R. H. 
Bloomfield, March, 1856. 





PRIMARY TEACHING AND READING. 

The importance and practicability of an im- 
provement in the common series of T'ext Books, and 
systems of Teaching and Reading, especially in the 
Primary Schools, having long since become a sub- 
ject of interest, investigation and discussion among 
the most distinguished educators of our country, have 
at length aroused practical Teachers to an earnest 
consideration of the same topics, in several of the 
more progressive educational states. 

That children generally speak correctly, as regards 
inflection and emphasis, is freely admitted. 

That children generally read monotonously, and 
very badly, is universally acknowledged. 

Why these things are so, and what are the reme- 
dies, constitute the great problem for solution. 

lst. Why do children generally speak correetly ? 

Because they first comprehend the idea to be ez- 
pressed—always use short sentences, and thus mere- 
ly express the idea. 

2nd. Why do children read badly, monotonously? 

On account of the following reasons : 

First—That many of the words found in the pri- 
mary lessons, are such as small children very seldom 


the poor teacher is forced, out of his hard earnings, | or never use in conversation. 


to give the scholars a few dollars’ worth of apples, | 


Secondly—They are not first taught to know, and 


or cakes, or sweet meats, which isall that is generally | name readily at sight, each and every word of which 
looked for! It is much to him and comparatively the reading lessons are composed. 


nothing to them, when distributed among the pu- | 


Thirdly—Tkat even when they do know, and can 


ils of a whole school. All this they can get at) name all the words at sight, they are still left in the 
ome without inconvenience or expense. It would ‘dark as to the real meaning of many of them. To 
be more reasonable if each scholar were to bring an | know the name, and form or shape only, is not enough. 


apple or a cake, and present it to the master as a | 
Christmas-gift. There would be pleasure in this; it | 
would cost them nothing, and would be quite accept- 
able to the weary teacher, as a token of their love. | 
And I wonder that in this age of reform, the tables | 
have not turned, and the practice changed the other | 


way. But there is still a great deal of barring out 


Fourthly—That even after the meaning, name and 


form of each word has been learned, it often hap- 


pens that either the subject involved, or style of 
constructing the sentence, is entirely beyond the 
ability of the little learner to comprehend. 


Fifthly—That when none of the above difficulties 


exist to any considerable extent, it often happens 


done ; and it is certainly a little business for “big|that the type is too small for beginners, and the 
boys” to cause all this trouble, loss of time, and | spaces between the words and the different lines too 
waste of money, all for the sake of a “stick of can-| narrow; and what is still worse, the sentences are 
dy.” If, instead of this, they were to receive @| entirely too long, being arranged in the prose form, 


strong decoction of hickory stick, it would do them | 
more good and they would be better paid. 


But there is a large amount of positive evil done | 


instead of the sententious order, each line making a 
complete sentence. 


Sixthly—That in addition to the want of simplici- 


on such oceasions. The building is generally more |ty and adaptation in the Primary works, a still 


or less abused, and sometimes much so, the repair- | greater difficulty exists in most of the Reading Series 
ing of which is not done by the persons causing it.|on account of their bad graduation. After a pupil 
but by the direetors out of the public treasury. |has learned to read the jirst reader, he is not, in 
The displeasure of the teacher is incurred, and not | most cases prepared to commence the second book 
unfrequently serious difficulties of long standing |of the same series; and hence a retrograde move- 
arise trom it. The exercises of the school are in-!ment isthe result. And what is true of the relation 
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between the first and second books, generally be- 
comes more /amentably apparent as the pupil advan- 
ces to the higher numbers. 

Again—These books are generally encumbered 
with a vast multiplicity of arbitrary rules ; and these 
rules are subject to a still greater number of excep- 
tions : some of which are named, and some omitted. 
Such a course, then, can only serve to embarrass the 
scholar rather than aid him in his study. Rules may, 
perhaps, be used to advantage in higher Elocution- 
ary works, but not in Klementary books. 

3d. How then should Text Books be prepared, 
and instruction be given, in order to obviate these 
numerous difficulties, and attain the desired object 
—make good readers ? 

First—To precede the use of any book, large 
Cards are preferable for small children. By the use 
of these, if properly arranged, pupils may be taught 
the Alphabet, and also to read and spell, tosome ex- 
tent. But to do this, the cards must be nearly two 
feet square, and the type large enough to enable a 


whole class to read at once, at a reasonable distance. | 


One of the most modern and successful methods of 
teaching the Alphabet is, by means of spelling fa- 


miliar words on cards, and at the same time pointing 


out the duplicate letters on the margin, where the 
alphabet is arranged. Such an arrangement renders 
the primary exercises amusing and interesting to 
children, instead of being irksome and laborious.— 


A good black board is also a valuable acquisition, | 
and a competent Teacher, is of course, an tndispen- | 


sable pre-requisite. 

Secondly—Let the Primary Book be printed on 
good paper, in large type; and let the work be illus- 
trated and bound in a proper manner. Let the 


words as far as practicable, particularly in the first | 


part, be such as children are familiar with, and let 
them all first be introduced as words, in an isolated 
form, or in spelling lessons, immediately preceding 
the reading lessons, in which they occur. 
sentences be of very simple construction ; about the 
same style as those generally spoken by children. 
Let the spaces both between the words and lines 
be wide, and let each line commence and end with a 
complete phrase or sentence, for fifty or sixty pages, 
before the prose form of reading is introduced.— 
Then never allow a pupil to attempt to read any new 
sentence or paragraph, until he has frst learned to 
name readily at sight, each and every word of which 


the matter is composed, nor until the Teacher has 


given a model reading of the same, and familiarly 
iilastrated the meaning of each word and sentence. 
When a child is already familiar with the name and 


use, or meaning of a word, it is then only necessary | 


to teach himits typographical form and orthography 
to enable him to read it. With such an arrangement, 
and such a course of instruction, the young beginner 
can, as when only speaking, first comprehend the idea 
of the sentence, and then express tt; or in other 
words, read tt correctly. 


Thirdly—Let the sounds, or powers of the letters, | 


analysis of words, and spelling, be made a very early 
and prominent part of primary instruction. 
Fourvaly—Let the entire course throughout the 


series, be strictly progressive, free from all arbitrary | 


rules, and never allow a pupil to advance froma low- 
er to a higher number of the series, until he can 
read with facility and proper intonation, all the matter 
in the lower book, and spell the words of which the 
lessons are composed. 
The above course has made Good Readers! 
INVESTIGATOR. 
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REGULAR ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. Epiror :—I beg to offer a few remarks in re- 
ply to a letter from a teacher in your paper, on “ Ir- 
regular Attendance of Scholars at School.” 

I have myself taught in daily, public schools, and 
therefore know something of the feeling of the tho- 
rough, earnest teacher, in regard to attendance. 

But my experience was on the other side of the 
broad Atlantic, and inalarge, populous city. I had 
a school of a hundred and fifty. That is, 1 had so 
many on the books; and sir, for years my average at- 
tendance, morning and afternoon, was one hundred 
and forty. My school was divided into five classes. 
I had three pupil teachers, who were paid by the 
government for their services. These I met each 
day for an hour and a half, and instructed them in 
the art of teaching, as well as other branches of 
study, which was required by the government Luspec- 
tor, who came around once a year to examine both 
them and the whole school. 

With this staff of teachers I kept my school on 
the move. My grand object wasto know each youth 
under my care, that I might be the better able to 
adapt myself and my plans, to their wants and pecu- 
liarities. This is very important—nay, it must form 
'a part of the plan of every teacher who wishes to 
make any progress in his time. But it is one thing 
to know the kind of treatment and instruction a pu- 
| pil may require, and another thing, to be able to meet 
this want. For, it is not every one who knows what 
is necessary and how the thing should be done, that 
succeeds in imparting this to his pupils. 


Every teacher therefore should ask himself these 
questions :—Do I sufficiently love the profession, as 
to feel deeply and constantly interested, in the pre- 
sent and future well being of my pupils? Am I qual- 
ified by nature and previous study, to gain the love 
and affection, as well as to elevate the hearts and in- 
tellectual powers, of all those under my care? Am 
I impartial in the distribution of justice? Is it not 
for dollars and cents I teach, and not that I love 
ithe noblest of all offices on account of the good I 
can do? ‘These, and many questions 
which all teachers of youth should often put to them- 
selves. 


others, are 


Your correspondent never seems to have asked 
himself the question: What is the cause of irregular- 
ity ? If he had, he might, I verily believe, have saved 
himself the trouble of writing to know from others. 
He may be a most earnest teacher—nay, I th'ak most 
sincerely he is;—but he will pardon me for saying, 
ithat I think he is wanting in that most essential 
qualification in a good teacher—the art of winning 
the affections of his young tribe. 

It is generally said that a school is what the mas- 
teris. ‘This is true to a very great extent. Bat your 
correspondent will say, “that’s not true, because I 
am alwaysin theschool long before any of my scholars 
and sweep the room, and build the fire, before any 
of them come; so that’s a false maxim.” 

No sir, 1 don’t believe it is afalse maxim. Your 
pupils know that you do this and that it takes just 
so long, and so they meet on the road and play till 
they think the dust is laid and the fire a good one. 
| Let him tell them that the room will be swept the 


inight previously, and the fire built at least an hour 
| before the time of opening school, and | venture to 
|say, that so far as these two matters are concerned, 
they will be not only in time but tuo soon. 

Then again, the first lesson in the morning should 
be something they can all fully comprehend and en- 
in in. Something that is sure to find both the 
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mind and the hearts, as well as the attention, of al!|the health of pupils !|—Pray tell me how my father 
young people. |and mother and eight orten girls or boys were brought 
Children in the country delight, as well as children up in our early days, in an old primitive log cabin ? 
in cities, to learn the pleasing lessons in Natural |The ceiling was only eight feet above the floor, and 
History. Let him try this subject next week—and | the room not overly large, and we were all crowded 
take for his first little lecture, the /ion. He must into it to eat and drink, and worse than that, as you 
not be content with merely pointing on the map to | would say, to sleep—for we had two beds in the room, 
the particular country or locality where this noble | besides the trundle bed for a portion of the little 
creature wanders, and fills the forest with his loud|ones. Now look at us! We are always healthy and 
roarings, but he must make it his especial care to in- | hearty, and we now measure, the girls close to 5 and 
terest his young audience by speaking of his strength, the boys 6 footers We hardly knew what a Doc- 
kingly bearing, his manner of living, the kind of food | tor looked like, except on some extraordinary occa- 
he likes best, how he gets it, &c.,and must compare sions; and now pray tell me how you reconcile your 
this noble animal with others they are familiar with, theory of unhealthy rooms with our facts ? 
as the tiger and the cat ; and if yourcorrespondent; Had your room a stove in it? A stove! no! 
will take care to have these subjects illustrated in Stoves were hardly invented. We had a fire place 
bright and beautiful colors, I venture to say he will 8 feet wide, and achimney in proportion. We used 
have no need to complain of the irregularity of his to haulin a back log four feet long, build up a good 
pupils. Such lectures need not last more than fif- | roaring wood fire in front of it, when the season deman- 
teen minutes. | ded it, and we enjoyed ourselves in a good large ring 
And with regard to your correspondent’s pupils round it, in a manner that you modern puny fellows 
staying at home one day out ofthree—this isbecause have no conception of. 
the parents of his pupils are not acquainted with his); Well, your room was very close I suppose, to keep 
rules and regulations. Tom goes home and tells his | out the cold air; well chinked and daubed; and you 
mother that master does not care for his scholars no doubt stuffed cotton into the cracks, and listed 
being at school too early, on account of his having to the door round,andsoon? Listed the door? Why 
sweep the room and build the fire;—and so his moth- | we did not think of shutting the door, except in very 
er doesn’t care for sending the lad until she thinks |e )q weather, and we could see out through a dozen 


those preliminary matters are finished. 

But there is still asecret he doesn’t understand— 
and that is—visiting his pupils at their respective 
homes. Sir, that you may succeed as you ought, 
you must know your charge in the school and out 
of it—at home and in the street—in mind and dispo- 
sition—as well as the habits and desires of their pa- 
rents. 

Perhaps, further, your school room is dirty—it may 
be that the wind finds its way through, and thus 
chills the minds and dispositions ofyour young hearts. 
These, sir, are matters of great importance. ‘The 
school room should be the cleanest of all places. 
Is yours so? And with regard to the wind coming 
in—if it does, it should be your first duty tosee that 
every crack is made up. 

Do you cultivate vocal music in school? Children 
are fond, very fond indeed, of singing little simple 
pieces. It tends to cheer their young hearts and 
causes them to forget all uapleasant associations. 

There is nothing so nice as a simple moral song 
in a school, in the middle of the lessons;—and during 
the recess a good teacher should be with his pupils 
and guiding their earnest sports. It is pleasant for 
them to march round and round the play ground 
in a proper manner—and then again in two, three or 
four deep—as the case may be required by the teach- 





‘er. Ifthe teacher has music that they can march 


to, this is all the better. 

Sir, 1 cannot help thinking that by rousing up 
your scholars and their parents, by some of these 
hints being put in immediate practice, your schoo! 
would soon be so full that you would have to leave 
it for some larger place. 

Hoping that some of these hints may serve you, I 
am most sincerely yours, Amicus. 
Spirit of the Aye. 





County Superintendencn. 





WASHINGTON COUNTY.—VENTILATION, 
You say Mr. Teacher, that a low ceiling of 7 or8 
feet ina small school is wonderfully deleterous to 


places in the wall at all seasons, 


Well then! you had on all occasions and at all 
times, a fresh supply of air—of pure air. Now please 
look at the difference between your old fashioned 
house and one of our school houses. The school 
house is 18 feet by 22 inside, and with a ceiling 8 
feet in height. It is of brick, and built in that form 
partly with a view to warmth in the winter. IthLas 
one door, and itis true, an abundance of windows, 
but they are all comparatively tight, that is, there 
are no cracks that you can see through, not an open 
crevice of any size to let in cold. The doors and 
windows are closed as tightly as possible;—and there 
is a coal stove in the centre of the room of that 
kind, which in a short time can be heated red hot. 

The little children sit nearest to the stove, and of 
course obstruct the heat so much that it is necessary 
to heep the stove, and the nearest rank of children, 
up to a red heat inorder to render the outsiders 
comfortable. There is no thermometer, so that 
|the heat is up and down, as the fancy of the 
teacher and the stove feeder may dictate. There 
are in the school room an average of from 25 to 45 
pupils with a teacher. They are breathing a very 
limited amount of air, and the consequence is t hat in 
one hour the air is deprived of a large portion of its 
oxygen, its vitality. 

Step now into that school room after it has been 
occupied for two hours, and when you first breathe, 
the air seeems, both to taste and smell offensively. 
[tis true the Teacher and pupils are not sensible of 
its offensiveness—for it has come upon them grada- 
ally: they can only appreciate it on going out into 
the fresh air: but their business lies within, and as 
they are in a great degree unaware of the evil, they 
plod on; yet the air is with every respiration grow- 
ing worse and worse ;—becoming more and more like 
the damp, as it is called, in a well—truly carbonic 
acid gas. That gas will destroy life in many cases 
‘instantaneously, but in the school house there is not 
quite enough to dothat. Yet the Teacher is pale— 
and continually getting paler :—the children towards 
|the close of the school, are restless or sleepy ; their 
|faces are flushed and their feet cold, till at length 
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the happy time of deliverance comes. They go out 
partially debilitated, and then comes the reaction of 
a brisk pure atmosphere and a long walk—both of 
themselves health inspring, but often injurious from 
the too sudden change. 

But you reply, this must be exaggeration, for so 
many children stand it,—and live through it, and be- 
come healthy men and women. 

So they do—and so do children live through ex- 
posure to the dreadful atmosphere ofthe damp five 
point cellars in New York. Children are born and 
raised subject to the malaria of the tropics of Cay- 
enne, of the fever and ague regions of the West; 
and people live who daily accustom themselves to 
minute doses of arsenic, and larger doses of opium— 
but they don’t a// live who are thus exposed, and 
few indeed of those who do, live with sound and 
healthy constitutions such as they were naturally 
endowed with. 

In short, the majority of our school houses are a 
direct experiment upon the lungs of both teacher 
and pupil, and a most dangerous one too. 

Consumption is a complaint of the lungs, and this 
mode of treating persons young or old, is a di- 
rect attack upon the organ most immediately and 
absolutely necessary to existence. Deprive the air 
of ali its oxygen, and death is the consequence ; take 
away any undue portion of it, and so far you tam- 
per with health and provoke disease, 

A large portion or our people have not studied 
the subject, and are not aware of the evil effects of 
deprivation of pure air ; and toomany who do under- 
stand its philosophy, are: indifferent to the subject, 
because they do not see and feel the immediate ef- 
fects themselves, of the want of ventilation in their 
school houses, nor are they particular in examining 
the state of their children’s health and comfort. 

True; when the child becomes really ill, they are 
then roused and anxious; the Doctor is called in, and 
every thing necessary done for the invalid. 

Now, as, “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” would it not be better to begin with doctor- 
ing the school houses, than to run the risk of the ne- 
cessity of doctoring the pupils; the former will effec- 
tually and forever remove the evil, the latter is not 
only more expensive but may come too late. 

Jno, L. Gow. 
Co, Superintendent. 





M'KEAN COUNTY.—A WORD WITH OUR TEACHERS. 

The time has now arived for the summer schools 
of this county to commence. You have entered, or 
are about entering upon the duties of conducting and 
training the youthful mind during thesummer. The 
impres ions you make, or failto make, will beas lasting 
as your existence. Remember that there is no such 
thing as keeping school. Itisall teaching. You are 
teaching every moment that you are within the lim- 
its of your district. Every word you utter, your 
clothes, and even the manner ofcombing your hair— 
all, a// teach their lessons of good or evil. With 
how much care and thoughtfulness, therefore, ought 
every act of your lives to be guarded. 

But we did not care at this time tosermonize with 
you. We simply intended in this article to speak 
of a few seeming/y unimportant things. Do you re- 
alize how very much depends upon the attractiveness 


of your school and everything connected therewith ? | 


If you do not, one of the means for doing good and 
accomplishing much, is lost sight of. If you do, you 
will not fail to profit by the suggestions we are 
about to make. 
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1 cleanli- 


There is always something attractive 1 


ness. It matters not how poor the materials, clean- 
liness is always a redeeming quality, and often covers 
many a glaring deficiency. We have reference in 


these remarks to the school room and the premises 
it occupies, forit is expected at least that every 
Teacher will be cleanly in everything that pertains 
to himself, and will cultivate the same in the scholars, 
First, every school room shot { rhly clean 


at the commencement of d then kept so 
throughout theterm, Some teachers a:e in the hab- 
it of cleaning their houses at near the last few 
days of school, sp¢ nding the most of the term in fil- 
thy houses. Now the very reasons which induce 
the Teacher to clean and fix ip the room and yard, 
for the last few days Of school, are th very reasons 
which should operate to keep them so during every 
day ofthe term. How easi y the schoolroom can be 
made attractive and pleasant, Evergreens, bushes 


and wildwood fl d in every 
locality of the county. How tastefully colored pa- 


al ranged 


»Wers, are Cas) ovotain 


peror even hewspapers Can be cut and 


about the windows. If the right spirit is cultivated 
every scholar can be induced to contribute some- 
thing that wi | add to the general appearance of the 
room. ‘The poorer the hou the greater the need 
of these fixtures. 

Having properly cleansed and rated the 


room, you can do much towards the ciearing up 


and cleaning off of the gr is about the house. 
With the help of from ten t irty ch ldren, every- 
thing movable can be ti t; if no steps, the 
ground about the door can besodded. A little taste 
displayed by the Teacher and scholars, may induce 
the pare nts to arrange and tence of suitabie play- 
grounds, Will not our Teachers give their attention 
to this matter ?—.W’ Kean Co. Cit 
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Educational Societies. 


LUZERNE COUNTY. 
Epiror: The Teachers of Luzerne county 
» Wyoming Seminary in Kingston, on the 
reanized a 


Mr. 
met at ti 
4th and 5th of the present n 





county Teachers’ Asso t ‘ We he ld, in 
various parts of the county, several Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes and Drills, but neve til the present month, 


have we had a County organization for educational 


purposes, he following a the ollicers of the 
Association : 

President, Professor N. Nelson; Vice President, 
Abel Marcy; Secretary, | Bennett; ‘Treasurer, 
Miss M. Kk. Wood; Executive Committee, J. L. 
Richardson, Learder Shaw, C. C. Jadwin, —— 
Milier and Prof. C. Gra I 


} 


l'eachers’ w n attendance, and 


Record of the ‘Times 


About SIXty 


the right spirit prevailed. ‘Tl 


published at Wiikesbarre is the organ of the Asso- 
ciation. A ‘Teachers’ In } Will be held at 
Waverley, commeucing to ruw, to continue two 
days. J. L. Ricwarpson, ¢ Supt. 


1} averly, April z 1. L8 0. 


MEETING AT WAVERLY. 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SE yN. 

According to previous notice the Teachers of 
Northern Luzerne county me tthe Mad A cad- 
lemy, in Abington District, \pru when on mo- 


to the Chair, and 
Prayer was then 
Chair and 


ition, J. L. Richardson was elected 
| L. H. Fox uppolbted Secretary 
\offered by the Rev. C. Granger. ‘The 
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Prof. Granger were requested to introduce topics 
suitable for discussion. The best mode of teaching 
the alphabet was the first subject proposed. Three 
modes were suggested. First, the use of the black 
board; second, the use of printed cards; third, the in- 
troduction of no more than two or three letters to 
the child at any one time, when the spelling book is 
used. 
ATERNOON SESSION. 


Met at 1} o’clock, when the following individuals | 


were appointed a committee to report resolutions 
for the consideration of the members of the Insti- 
tate : 


Rev. W. W. Welsh, Peter Winters, P. R. Tower, | 


P. 8. Bailey, Misses Thatcher, Halsted and Parker. 

The best mode of teaching English Grammar was 
introduced for discussion, Mr. Chase said that Eng- 
lish Grammar is the most difficult and complex ot 
the elementary branches. He believed that by oral 
instruction on the part of teachers, it might be sim- 
plified and rendered more attractive to the scholar. 
Alter remarks from Granger, Welsh, Randall, and 
others, the Institute adjourned to meet at the Bap- 
tist Church at 7 o’clock in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION, 

Met and after calling to order, the exercises were 

opened with prayer by the Rev, W. W. Welsh.— 


bL. KR. Randall Ksq., then gave an interesting ad-| 


dress upon the general subject of education, urging 
its importance as the only prope: means of e!evat- 
ing the character of society, and meeting its general 
wants. He was followed by the Rev. Osmond, 
who clearly pointed out the duty of society to defend 
itself from the influence of ignurance and depravity, | 
by making our public schools the source of light | 
and kuowiedge. On motion of Prof. Granger a} 
vote of thanks was tendered to Messrs. Randal and | 
Osmond for their highly interesting and instructive 
addresses, and a copy of each was requested for} 
publication in the Record of the Times. Adjourned. 





MORNING SESSION. 

Met at 8 o'clock, Saturday morning. Business | 
commenced with an exercise in reading conducted | 
by the Superintendent, The remainder of the morn.- | 
ing session was devoted to discussion upon modes | 
of teaching and school government, Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The business of the afternoon was chiefly that of | 
examining teachers. 

The foliowing preamble and resolutions were re- 
ported by Mr. Welsh, Chairman of the Committee, 
and adupted. 

Whereas, the object of this Institute is the pro- 
motion of the cause of education; and whereas, the 
welfare of a community and a pation is dependent 
upon the proper instruction and training of the 
youth of our land; and whereas, this duty devolves, to 
a very great extent, upon the teachers of public 
schools: 

‘Therefore Resolved, That to truly accommplish 
the objects of education, it is absolutely necessary 
that ail school rooms and appurtenances thereto, as 
yards, seats, blackboard, maps, charts &c., should be 
of such a character as to be both attractive, and 
tend to facilitate the progress of the pupils. 

Resolved, That it is essential that we should rid 
ourseives of the confusion and disorder attendant 
upon the multiplicity of authors-at preseut used it 
our schvvls ;—we therefore most importunately re 
commend that the Directors of common schools 
adopt a anfurmity of text books. 

Resolved, That in consequence of a frequent 








change of teachers, we deem a uniform method of 
instruction highly important to the promotion of 
education, and that we regard Teachers’ Institutes, 
in the absence of Normal Schools, the desideratum 
for the accomplishment of this desirable end. 

| Resolved, That the moral training of youth is a 
prime part of education, and that it is the impera- 
| tive duty of the teacher, and all school officers, to 
| pay strict attention to this subject. 

Resolved, That a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
(the source of all true wisdom) should be read in 
each school at least onee a day, for the instruction 
|of the pupils in moral duty. 

The attendance of teachers upon the sessions of 
this Institute has been unusually large, and a good 
degree of interest has characterized its proceedings. 
Teachers were urged to faithfulness and fidelity in 
the discharge of their school duties; and as their 
facilities for self improvement are increasing, and 
they are being better paid for their services, a high- 
er standard of qualifications on their part is not 
only expected, but positively demanded. It was 
asserted that a mere routine of duty, perhaps some- 
what calculated to improve the intellect, was by no 
means the extent of the teacher's duty. The moral 
powers must be cultivated with the intellectual, and 
the physical powers not allowed to suffer for the 
want of exercise, or by confinement upon seats cal- 
culated to disfigure the body, and generate disease 
in the human system. It is cheering to feel that 
teachers generally, are exhibiting no want of inte- 
rest in the work of educational reform. They are 
taking hold of the subject with an earnestness, ap- 
proximately commenstrate with the great objects 
to be attained. 


J. L. Ricsarpson, Pres’t. 
L. H. Fox, Sec’y. 





ELK COUNTY IN MOTION.—A CALL. 
The first session of the Elk Co. Teachers’ In- 


|stitute will be held in Ridgway, on Monday the 2d 


day of June, A. D. 1856. 

J. 5. Shoemaker, Principal of the Juniata Coun- 
ty Normal School and Institute, will be in atten- 
dance during the session. Mr, Shoemaker is an old, 


|experienced teacher, and will doubtless give satis- 


factory instruction, in the method of teaching. Sev- 
eral other gentlemen of eminence as Teachers, are 
invited to be in attendance. The course of instruc- 
tion, during the session, will be a general review of 
all the branches necessarily taught in Common 


i Schools. 


The entire expense of the Institute will be borne by 
myself, so that teachers attending will be at no ex- 
pense whatever, only for boarding which will be had 
as cheap as can be obtained. Teachers and friends 
of education, ofthis and adjoining counties, are cor- 
lially invited to attend. 

We hope and shalt expect to see a general atten- 
dance of teachers and friends of education, of this 
and other counties, 

The Institute will be insession for aterm of two 
weeks, C. R. Eariey, Co. Supt. 

Kersey, May 12th, 1856. 





LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
This association meet in the room of the Female 
High School in this city, on Saturday, April 26, at 
iLo’clock, A. M, Mr. Wickersham in the chair. 
he minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
secretary and adopted. 
On motion, the regular business of the meeting 
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was postponed till afternoon, when Mr. Peirce offer- 
ed the following resolution, which after considerable 
discussion by Messrs. Pierce, Row, and Preston was 
also postponed till afternoon : 

Wuereas, The success of the Common School 
system depends upon the efficiency of the “ officers” 
selected and installed as Teachers by the School Di- 
rectors, who have the exclusive right to make such 
appointments ; and whereas they are required by law 
to visit the schools monthly, therefore. 

Resolved, That those Directors are culpable and 
should be held accountable, who neglect to fulfil this 
law, and therefore fail to inform themselves, by this 
means, of the necessary kind of Teachers required 
for each school, and of the avaliable qualifications of 
each teacher under their appointment. 

Mr. Pierce said much injury to the schools re- 
sulted, from placing young, inexperienced Teachers 
in charge of large unruly schools, while older and 
abler teachers were sent to small, easily managed 
schools, and also in putting teachers in schools who 
were entirely unable to teach the branches required 
there, while perhaps in the same districts they had 
Teachers who were altogether competent to teach 
all those branches, whose powers were lying dor- 
mant, because the schools placed under their charge 
required only the elementary branches. This mut- 
tiplicity of errors resulted from the directors failing 
to inform themselves of the available qualifications 
of their teachers, they being consequently unable to 
give each school its proper teacher, when if they 
would but visit their schools and become acquainted 
with their teachers’ abilities and manner of govern- 
ing and teaching, all might be adjusted harmonious- 
ly, to the infinite advantage of teacher, pupil and all 
concerned, 

Mr. Rowe said, he had always observed the most 
beneficial results from the visitations of Directors. 
It had a good effect onthe school in many ways. It 
made the teacher and pupil both feel that others 
were interested in their operations at school :—That 
their progress and advancement were to be noticed 
and praised, and their short comings censured by 
men who were placed in high, responsible positions 
for their wisdom and virtue. This added dignity to 
the profession, and made both teacher and pupil feel 
the great responsibility of their position. 

Mr. Preston thought children were too apt to 
think the business of going to school a trifling one. 
They were ashamed of it and longed to grow big 
and old enough to abandon it for something more 
dignified. They saw the business was confined to 
children, that old folks considered it child’s business, 
and altogether too trifling to claim their notice. All 
this helped to make them dislike going to school, 
and to look upon their teacher as one engaged in a 
disreputable business, that he intends to abandon as 
soon as he can find something that will pay better 
and is more respectable. This was owing to there 
being so little interest taken in the schools by the 
directors and parents. If the Directors and em- 
ployers would visit their schools more frequently, 
the children would see and feel their business was 


not so trifling after all, since older heads were inte- | 


rested in it, and thus much good would result, inde- 
pendent of the benefits conferred by Directors, by 
their advice and the official performance of their 
other duties. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned till 1 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The association met agreeably to adjournment. 

The discussion on Mr. Pierce’s resolution was con- 
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tinued by Messrs. Pierce, Wickersham, Davis and 
Burrowes. 

Mr. Davis thought the resolution a good one, but 
as they were all agreed upon it, he thought little 
good would result in prolonging the discussion fur- 
ther, and moved its adoption. — 

Mr. Wickersham, before putting the question said, 
the resolution was a strong one and it might be well 
to consider whether it did not go a little too far, in 
saying that directors were culpable and should be 
held accountable for the non-performance of duties 
which were burdensome and for which they received 
no pay. He did not mean to offerany excuse for them, 
but thought perhaps the resolution was a little too 
severe. 

Mr. Burrowes said the duty of visitation was im- 
perative on Directors, and that there was now less 
excuse for its neglect than formerly, since, by the 
County Superintendency, they were relieved from the 
examination of Teachers. They were not expected 
to judge of scholarship or of modes of teaching, 
but to have a general supervision of the schools, 
and show by their presence that they were alive and 
interested in the work. ‘This kind of visitation was 
indispensable; and as the law only required a month- 
ly visit from one member to each school, this much 
at least he thought they ought to perform. If the 
whole board could not visit together, each school 
might be committed to one member for that pur- 
pose; oran official visit might be made by the Sec- 
retary, to whom the law authorized compensation 


|for his services. 


The question then being taken, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. T. H. Burrowes then being called on, gave 
an exceedingly interesting and instructive discourse, 
on the duty of teachers in improving school houses 
and play grounds. He thought it the duty of all 
teachers to see to it that their respective school 
houses were kept neat and clean, inside and out. 
That if the Directors will not furnish proper school 
furniture, and keep the house and play grounds neat 
and clean, the teachers should make the best of the 
means they have, and by whitewash and scrubbing 
| brush shame the Directors into performing their duty. 
He would never have teachers suffer the children, 
placed under their charge, to sit on benches that 
were too high to allow their feet to reach the floor, 
and thus keep them dangling in the air, with noth- 
jing on which they can rest them when tired; he 
| would take a saw, and by cutting off the legs of the 
|benches, remove the difficulty at once, without wait- 
ling for the consent of directors. There were two 
|rights which all children possessed, and of which they 
should never be deprived, viz: The right to grow, 
and the right to enjoy themselves; and hence they 
must have comfortable seats and pleasant houses 


jand play grounds. He would encourage each pupil 


ito bring trees, shrubs and flowers to plant and cul- 
|tivate in the school yard, and thus make school at- 
tractive. This would make school a pleasant place 
|for teacher and pupil ; and if the teacher did not stay 
lat the school long enough to enjoy the shrubs and 
trees planted uuder his direction and care, he could 
enjoy, in advance, the happiness his labors would con- 
fer upon his future fellow-laborers. The most ben- 
eficial effects would result from the improvement of 
ithe school house and play ground in this way. Di- 
irectors would like better to visit their respective 
schools, the profession be elevated, children would 
love their schools better, and the teacher himself, in 
la thousand ways, be rewarded for hisefforts to make 
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his school a home of delight to his pupils, instead of teaching; and since no compensation is received on 


a gs of dread as they are too frequently now. 
Mr. Burrowes having concladed his addresss, which 
occupied over an hour in the delivery, and of which 
this is but a very imperfect sketch, the resolution 
effecting an alteration in the constitution, se that of- 
ficers shall be elected viva voce instead of by bal- 
lot, was taken up, and after some discussion passed. 
Mr. Siverd then made astatement of a difficulty 


in the government of a school under his charge, in| 


the case of a boy addicted to the habit of profane 
swearing. He had tried to reform him by reason 
and pursuasion but had failed; what was he to do? Af- 


ter some remarks from the chair, no other difficul- | 


ties being mentioned, the resolution approving the 
course of our county superintendent was taken up, 
and after discussion by Messrs. Peirce, Row, Davis 
and Preston was unanimously adopted in the follow- 
ing form :— 

Resolved, That this asseciation approve the course 
taken up by our county superintendant in adopting 
the high standard of qualification necessary to obtain 
professional certificates, and also of the directors 
giving higher salaries to those teachers who are ful 
iy competent to obtain such certificate, than to those 
who are not; and that we tender to our superinten- 
dent the thanks of this assocsation for his more than 
faithful performance of his very arduous duties. Ad- 
journed, Seymour Pruston, Sec’y. 





CIRCULAR TO SUHOOL DIRECTORS. 


To the School Directors of Lancaster County: 


GentLemMEN :—I received, sometime since, from 
the School Department, a copy of the “ Pennsylya- 
nia School Architecture” for each district in the 
county. I have been able to forward a copy to some 
of the districts, and the directors of others have call- 
ed at Mr. Burrowes’ office, in Lancaster, where they 
were placed for distribution, and procured one. It 
would be well for the directors of such districts, as 
may yet be unsupplied, to obtain theirs, before build- 
ing or repairing their school houses, inasmuch as 
the work contains valuable information on these sub- 
jects, 


Superintendent of Common Schools will also be fur- 
nished to each director who may not have already 
been supplied. 

A few districts have not drawn their State appro- 
priations for the present year. All must be enti- 
tled to it, and the matter should be attended to with- 
out delay. 

I mailed, several weeks since, to all the districts, 
a blank form for the directors’ annual report. It is 
hoped they will be returned, accurately filled up, by 
the Ist of June, Punctuality in this matter is very 
desirable, as the Superintendent has stated that he 
will hereafter withhold the State appropriation from 
delinquent districts. 

Satisfied, from the results of the experiment of last 


summer's Normal Institute, that my services could, | 


in no other way, in the same time, effect so much for 
the improvement of our common schools, as by ef- 
forts to educate their teachers; and, influenced by 


the advice of the friends of good schools and the) 


wishes of teachers, I have made an arrangement 
with the trustees and principal of the Lancaster 
Normal School, located at Millersville, whereby 
their ample buildings were placed at my disposal for 
a second three months’ Teachers’ Institute. I was 
intrusted with the direction of the general system of 


Copies of the School Law and of the report of the | 


|my part either for services or expenses, the tuition 
|fee of teachers from Lancaster county was material- 
ly reduced, 

There are now in attendance at the Institute over 
two hundred students, nearly all of whom are either 
teachers or are preparing to teach. Carefully in- 
structed in the art of teaching, they cannot fail to 
be much superior to the teachers of past years. 

My engagement here, however, will terminate 
‘about the lst of July, after which time, I will be 
prepared to commence the annual examinations of 
teachers, in the different districts of the county. 

Directors who want an early examination, would 
do well to notify me, when forwarding their annual 
report. as to the place selected for holding the ex- 
amination, and about the time at which they desire 
it to be held. 


I would also respectfully suggest, that in adver- 
'tising for teachers, the length of term for which the 
schools are to be open, and the salaries offered to 
teachers, should be stated. A liberal salary could 
safely be offered for well qualified teachers, if the 
right to reduce it was reserved, in case a sufficient 
number of teachers with satisfactory qualifications 
could not be obtair vd. 

I will be in Lancaster on every Saturday from the 
15th of September to the 10th of November, and oa 
the first Saturday in each of the three following 
months, to attend to special examinations and other 
duties connected with the office. 

During the past winter, I visited schools every 
day they were opened but six, from the Ist of Octo- 
ber to the lst of April, and it gives me great plea- 
sure to say, that in every district save one, I was ac- 
companied by some of the directors—many times by 
the whole board. For this kindness you have my 
sincere thanks. Together, we can build up a system 
of common schools in Lancaster county, of which 
the most sanguine friend of education among us may 
| well feel proud. J. P. Wickersuam, 

County Superintendent. 

Millersville, May 8, 1856. 





WESTMORELAND CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

According to previous announcement, the West- 
moreland County Teachers’ Institute met in the 
borough of Mt. Pleasant, on Monday, the 7th day 
of April, but held no regular session until the 8th. 
/On Tuesday morning, the Institute met in the cha- 
pel of Mt. Pleasant College, the President, Jas. I. 
McCormick, in the chair. The Recording Secreta- 
ry being absent, Michael Sarver was elected Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Moved and carried that the President appoint a 
committee of three to arrange the exercises of the 
session. Messrs. Dillman, Tawny and D. Kiester 
| were appointed, 

The committee reported the exercises for the fore- 
inoon, as follows, viz : 
| A practical lecture on Mental Arithmetic, by 
| Prof. Dillman. At the close of his excellent re- 
\marks, the Institute adjourned to meet again at 1 
\o’clock, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


| Met as per adjournment, at 1 o'clock. English 
Grammar was thoroughly discussed by Prof. Ham- 
|mond, of the College, who was followed by Mr. Wil- 
|kinson, on Geography. Mr. W. exhibited his mode 
|of teaching the science by means of outline maps ; 
land he easily proved that more can be done in this 
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way to educate mind than most teachers imagine.— 
It is generally supposed that the study of geography 
can do no more than improve the memory; whic 
is doubtless true of the science as generally taught. 
But as everything in the universe affords material 
for thought, of course geography, which describes a 
whole world’s surface, cannot fail to lead out the fa- 
culties of mind. This was clearly elucidated by Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

On motion, this question, “What is the most ef- 
fective means of improving our common schools ?” 
was selected for discussion at the evening session. 

Adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock, in the church of 
the United Brethren. 

EVENING SESSION, 

A large audience having assembled in the base- 
ment of the church, the question was read, “ What 
is the most effective means of improving our com- 
mon schools?” Mr. Carney opened the exercises, 
by arguing at length, that Teachers’ Institutes are 
the most available and efficient present instrumen- 
tality,—taught much of the art of teaching, and also 
much of the several branches of common school 
education. He was a stranger here, and could not 
speak of the qualifications of the teachers of West- 
moreland county ; but in other parts, (and he -pre- 
sumed it was, at least to some extent, the case here,) 
many teachers are deficient in all the qualifications 
for success—-not only in the knowledge of the sci- 
ences, but also in knowledge and skill in teaching. 
Now, how can this state of things be remedied ?— 
Normal Schools we have not—and if we had, they 
must needs be too far from most teachers to allow 
attendance at them. What other means, then, but 
Institutes for the training of those who are unable 
or unwilling to educate themselves, 

Prof. Dillman said the great want of our school 
system is well qualified teachers. The system is 
good enough of itself. The people too are willing, 
he believed, as a general thing, to render it efficient 
as far as their support is concerned, whenever the 
schools can be supplied with thoroughly qualified in- 
structors. The backwardness of the people to tax 
themselves for the support of schools can be over- 
come only by giving them, in the advancement of 
their children, a return for the money which they 
expend. It is the duty of teachers to qualify them- 
selves for their business, and it will be time enough 
to grumble about “low salaries” when they shall be 
competent to earn higher ones, He regarded the of- 
fice of County Superintendent as the most available 
means for improving the profession of teaching.— 
By discriminating between well and poorly qualified 
teachers, it affords a stimulus to those who are en- 


terprising, to elevate their standard of qualifications; | 


while it has a tendency to drive drones and ineffi- 
ecient teachers from the business. Many teachers 
and communities will not seek the means of improv- 


ing themselves and their schools, anless operated on | 
by some external influence ; and the most practical | 
means for bringing a proper influence to bear upon | 


them, is the annual or semi-annual visits of the 
County Superintendent. 


Mr. Alleman said he used to harp on this same | 


string—that teachers are poorly qualified to give in- 
struction—but lest that string might wear out he 
would try another. If teachers were better paid 
they would teach. better, and they could then quali- 
fy themselves for teaching. They are now teaching 
at starving wages, and however profitable it may be 
to attend Teachers’ Institutes, they cannot avail 
the meelves of this advantage. Besides, they must 
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either sacrifice the endearments of domestic life and 
remain bachelors, or else starve their little ones or 
quit the business of teaching. They get employ- 
ment but four or five months in the year, at a com- 
pensation of from $20 to $25 per month. Howcan 
they be expected to live, and at the same time im- 
prove themselves, with this pittance? It will not 
furnish food and clothing one half of the year. The 
best plan for improving our schools is to pay teach- 
ers for their labor. 

Mr. McCormick said he rose to present one or 
two points to the audience, rather than to engage 
directly in the discussion. We must first perfect 
the School System, and then employ none but com- 
petent instructors. If there was a uniform system 
of taxation for school purposes all over the State, 
we would have a more perfect system of schools.— 
One township must now levy from six to ten mills 
on the dollar, in order to keep its schools open four 
months,while another levies but two or three. Thus 
the poor districts are oppressed with taxes; hence 
many are hostile to the school system. He believed 
the State might as well collect all the school fund 
as only a portion of it. To this it is objected, that 
the treasurers of the counties and the State would 
get too much of the people’s money. But their per 
cent. might be so reduced that they would not get 
more than they do now. If the fund were so col- 
lected, and distributed according to the number of 
children in each district, every school might be in- 
dependent; thus securing the advantage of more 
thorough supervision and more general interest in 
the schools. But even with a perfect system, we 
must see to the qualifications of our teachers. To 
improve them is to improve the schools. How shall 
we do this? By State Normal Schools? Suppose 
we had two State Normal Schools and they would 
graduate four hundred teachers in a year, how long 
would it be till we would be supplied? We have 
over ten thousand schools in the State, so that it 
would require a quarter of a century to educate a 
sufficient number—and even more, for many would 
emigrate to other parts. Still, he is in favor of 
these schools. But for the present, (and probably 
always) we must have County Schools or Institutes; 
and he would urge the people to petition the Legis- 
lature to grant an appropriation to each county for 
the support of these. As to the salary of teachers, 
he considered $30 per month too little for a well 
qualified teacher, and $20 too much for one poorly 
qualified. From what has been said here, let it not 
be supposed that‘our teachers are worse than those 
of other counties, for they will compare favorably 
enough with others in this State. 

The remarks were further extended; after which 
the exercises for the forenoon of Wednesday were 
announced, 

On motion, adjourned to meet to-morrow morning 
lin the chapel, at the ringing of the bell. 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 

Met—minutes read and adopted. The exercises 
commenced, Mr. McCormick lecturing on Orthog- 
irrphy. He was followed by Mr. Varney on reading. 
Mr. O. read numerous lessons as a specimen, offer- 
ing appropriate remarks when necessary. Mr. Wil- 
kinson exercised the teachers on mental arithmetic, 
in hisusual thorough manner. Adjoarnment to meet 
at 1$ o’clock. AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Met—reading was discussed by Mr. Carney and 
'written Arithmetic by Prof. Dillman. No more 
| thorough exercises were had than those of Prof, D. 
ion arithmetic, Adjourned. 
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EVENING SESSION, 


Met—Dr. W. C. Reiter addressed the audience. 
He described the “ true scholar,” his aim and meth- 
od of procedure ; declaring that the scholar was b 
necessity a teacher—he couln’t learn and mingle wit 
his fellow men without teaching—and that the teach- 
er who is not a scholar is no teacher. He must 
leare all the time in order to teach well. In the 
course of his remarks be made many excellent sug- 

estions on the art of teaching. He spoke about an 
our, to the delight of the audience, after which the 
Institute adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 
THURSDAY. 

Met—Prof. Dillman continued his illustrations of 
written Arithmetic. Mr. Thomas lectured on Kng- 
lish Grammar, after which Mr. Wilkinson resumed 
his exercises on mental Arithmetic. After his ex- 
ercises, it was moved and carried that the perfor- 
mances now close.—Moved and carried, that when 
weadjourn, we do soto meet late in September or 
early in October, in the Borough of New Salem. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That we tender to the citizens of Mt. 
Pleasant our sincere thanks, for so hospitably enter- 
taining us during our attendance here, free of charge 
—to the lecturers who assisted us—and to the Trus- 
tees of the College and U. B. Church, for the use of 
their buildings. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the teachers present make every 
effort in their power to promote the interests of this 
Institute, and to secure the attendance of others at 
our future meetings. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to 
appoint persons from our own number, to prepare 
lectures on the several branches of Common School 
education, and deliver them at our next meeting. 

On motion adjourned. M. Sarver, Sec’y. 





COLUMBIA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth meeting of the Columbia co. Teachers’ 
Association was held in the Light Street Upper 


School Room, on Saturday the lst of March. ‘The | 


President, Mr. Weaver, in the chair. Several! classes 
of the Light Street School were present, with which 
teachers might illustrate their method of teaching 
the several branches. 


An exercise in reading was conducted by Mr. Ap- | 
pleman, First, each scholar read alone, and then all | 


read in concert. Mr. Weaver then questioned the 
class in the principles aud rules of reading. Prof. 
S. R. Sweet, of New York, was in attendance, and, 
at the request of the President, then illustrated 
his method of teaching Rhetorical Reading. 


Mr. Appleman illustrated his method of teaching | 


Geography. Mr. Weaver gave an easy method of 
Geography apon the blackboard. The class an- 
swered readily, and the exercise covered the sub- 
jects of latitude, longitude, the zones, the seasons, 
and the diurnal revolution of the earth. Mr. Bur- 
gess and Prof. Sweet made some farther remarks 
upon the subject. 

A class in Orthography was then exereised in a 
lesson by Mr. Appleman. Further questions were 
asked by Mr. Burgess and Mr. Weaver. 

At the suggestion of the President, the teachers 
present formed themselves into a class in Grammar, 
under charge of Mr. Showers, of Orangeville. Mr. 
Weaver, with Mr, Appleman, then illustrated a 
blackboard exercise in Grammar, by which that 











branch, as well as orthography, writing and compo- 
sition, are taught at the same time. 

| Mr. Weaver then offered the foilowing resvlation, 
prefacing it with remarks to urge the important 
work of teachers’ improvement. He desired that there 
should be a Teachers’ Institute in this County, and 
said that whenever, upon a conference with Teach. 
ers, sufficient encouragement was given to such an 
object, a call for an Institute would be issued.— 
Meanwhile he would urge every teacher to attend 
those to be held in neighboring counties, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
tendered to Prof. 8. R. Sweet for his instruction 
among us, and that we heartily commend and en- 
courage the proposition to have him hold a Teach- 
ers’ Institute in this county; believing as we do, that 
such a meeting is highly necessary, and would be 
very beneficial. 

Mr. Burgess seconded the motion to adopt, and 
it was unanimously carried. . : 

Mr. Burgess then made some very pertinent re- 
marks upon the necessity of teachers observing a 
‘distinct and exemplary articulation before their pu- 
pils and the community. They should certainly, in 
their practice, show respect for the rules which they 
teach, and teaching will come easy by practice. In 
factethey will always be teaching and learning by 
their practice. 

This being the time for the annual election of of- 
ficers, the Association proceeded to elect, and the 
following were unanimously chosen : 

President—R. W. Weaver. 

Recording Secretary—W m. Burgess. 

Corresponding Secretary—Lewis Appleman. 

The following are the members of the Executive 
Committee :—Wm. Burgess, Mr. —— Showers, H. 
L. John, John C. Stokes, Samuel J. Bealer. 

It was Resolved, that the next meeting of the As- 
sociation be held at Bloomsburg on the last Satur- 
day in October. Adjourned. 

LL LT SL LT IE LT Pe eT ee 
THE AMERICAN CADMUS. 

[We are fond of enumerating the great inventions 
for which our country is distinguished. But here is 
an invention, second te none in importance and com- 
pleteness, and by an undoubted “ American,” yet 


few, even of literary men, have ever heard its full 
history. Ep.] 

Sequora is the name of the American Cadmus,— 
the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. It is said 
that the growth of written language was slow; but 
in our day a sage of the woods, from his own philo- 
sophie mind, gave to his people the permanent right 
of their thoughts. I have said that his history is 
‘too little known, suffer me therefore to tell it. I 
write from memory, but the main facts of what I 
write, I know are correct. 
| About 30 or 40 years ago, in the back part of 
Georgia, a number of Cherokee Indians were en- 
_gaged in a discussion of the contrast of the White 
‘and Red raees. The superiority of the pale faces 
| was readily acknowledged. Poor things! The wrongs 








'to which they were forced to submit, were proof 
jenough for their conelusion. But to what was this 
|admitted superiority due? Doubtless in part to the 
|ability to talk on paper, and to transmit wisdom from 
|father to son. Next came up the question, How 
jaa the pale faces acquire this power? A ready an- 
swer was found :—The Great Spirit gave it to him. 
'The answer was accepted by the majority, but one 
‘man dissented. He ventured the opinion that the 
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white man found out for himself how to talk on pa- 
per; and the red man might do the same for him- 
self, if he would apply himself to the task. The bold 
assertion met with no favor, but was silenced by rid 
icule, and the maker of it went away from the lodge 
with feelings often before known to men wiser than 
their day. “The breeze which puts out a candle, 
kindles the mouldering fire;” so ridicule, which 
would have smothered thought in a weak man, 
changed conjecture into purpose in the breast of 
this man. He would do what he was sneered at for 
supposing possible. 

The man was a thorough Indian, in his education 
and in his habits, differing in nothing from his na- 
tion, and speaking only Cherokee, Perhaps he was 
more industrious and more ingenious than the great 
body of Indians, for he was a kind of tinker, making 
the nose-rings and ear-rings, and other silver orna- 
ments, which our Indians wear, He was in the ha- 
bit of marking his work with a stamp which had 
been made for him by a white man; he knew that 
white men could express words by signs, and he had 
a fragment of a spelling book, which was a sealed 
book to him, for he did not even know how these 
signs expressed the sounds of English. 
that he had to fit him for the task he had assumed. 


It is probable that he supposed the star, (or what- 
ever mark his punch made,) stood for his name—Se- 
quoia—for his first effort was to invent a sign for 
every Cherokee word. A long while was spent in 
this effort. As the signs multiplied beyond his 
power to recollect them, his heart must have sunk ; 
—but he did not abandon his purpose. At length 
light began to dawn on him. He discovered that 
his words could be divided into syllables, that the 
same syllable entered into the composition of many 
words ; that language was made up of but a few 
sounds, variously combined, and therefore he had 
but to give signs to these sounds—properly combine 
them, and his end was gained. He was at this time 
living apart from his people, absorbed in his labor, 
seeing no one but a squaw, either a young wife or 
his daughter, (for he was somewhat advanced in life 
at the time) who »upplied him with food. Once on 
the right track he made rapid advances. He had 


already, as he thought, finished his work, when luck- | 
ily he determined to teach his new science to his} 


young attendant first. She had a more accurate 
ear than his, and became an aid to him in making 


more simple his notation of sounds. She de-| 


tected differences which he had not perceived and 
pointed out, what had escaped him, how certain oth- 
er sounds were combinations—not simple, and there 
fore not needing a separate character. Through 
their joint analysis the whole language is reduced to 
less than ninety syllables; each having its distinct 
character. 
of his work, he called together again those whose rid- 
icule had first stirred him up to the effort ; and with 
honest pride declared that he had done what he had 
said could be done. “I have learned,” said he, 
“how to talk on paper. The red man may hereaf- 
ter do what the white man has done. You will not 


believe me! give me ten lads of your own choosing, | 
and I will soon give you proof that any one may learn | 


what I tell you I know.” 

Of course, however much indisposed to believe, 
they could not refuse his demand. The boys were 
chosen; were taught to form the alphabet, and to 
call the letters by name; when familiar with this 
much, they had learned to read and write. 
were no incomprehensible combinations to repre- 


This wag all | 


Satisfied, at last, with the perfection | 


There | 
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isent one sound at one time, and adifferent sound at 
‘another. Instehd of, as in our tongue, reading being 
a task for months, or years, and spelling an uncer- 
|tainty for most lives; a few days sufficed to make 
these young Cherokees masters of the mystery which 
costs us so much. r f 

At the appointed time, Sequoia and his scholars 
appeared before the assembled chiefs of the nation. 
With what triumph must he have seen the astonish- 
ment which followed the proofs of his success! Still 
on the part of some of the more wary there was sus- 
picion. “The boys seemed to read ; and they seem- 
ed to write ; but who could tell that they really did 
so? Let us be certain that there is no deceit.” Ac- 
cordingly all the scholars were turned out of the lodge, 
while one of the chiefs made a speech, which the man 
of letters was required to write down. He did so; 
and then each of the boys was in turn called in ; and 
when each in turn read off the same words, doubt 
was at an end: the truth was gladly admitted—the 
red man can talk on paper! Since 1828 a newspa- 
per has been printed in Cherokee. Many books are 
alse now printed in the syllabic characters of Se- 
quoia, or George Guess, as he is called in English. 
The white man has given to other tribes a written 
language—but the Cherokees are indebted to one of 
themselves for the inestimable boon! History does 
not furnish a parallel instance ofa perfect system uf 
written speech discovered by one untahght. 

Sequoia* is, I believe still living—if so, an old 
man—and now, as always, a simple Indian, scarcely 
known beyond his tribe. I havea proof of howlittle 
known to many an American, for I chance to own an 
engraved portrait of the man, which I have shown to 
a great many persons, and hqve scarcely found any to 
whom his history was not a thing before unheard of. 
If the huge monuments erected by Nature—the Se- 
quoia Gigantea, great trees of California are dedica- 
ted to his name, ’tis a thing well done.—Country 
Gentleman. 





* Perhaps some of our readers in the Cherokee nation will 
take the pains to furnish us with further facts in the life of 
this most remarkable man. EDs. C.G. 





Addresses, Reports, 


WHAT DO WE EDUCATE FOR? 
Read before the Manor Hill Teachers’ Institute, Hun 
tingdon co., February 8th, 1856, by S. S. Saul. 


| Frtiow Teacners, Lapres anp GENTLEMEN :-—Du- 
ring our last meeting here, one of our number said 
in debate, that the question was suggested to his 
mind—what do we educate for? Subsequent con- 
sideration led to the conclusion that an effort should 
be made to answer it at this meeting; and I am here 
by appointment, to open the way for an expression 
of opinion from you upon this most important ques- 
ition. WhenI was first notified of my appointment, 
I resolved to examine the subject elaborately; but I 
regret to say, that other duties have crowded s9 
thick upon me, and clamored so loudly for attention, 
that I have been unable to carry out my intention. 
sut why do we educate? Perhaps the question 
might be easily solved by asking, what’ would be 
the consequences if we did not educate? It is easy 
to see that society would degenerate into a savage 
state ;—the answer then would be, we educate to 
humanize and civilize mankind. But the occasion 
|demands a more practical consideration. 
| It cannot be necessary to demonstrate to you, that 
‘an education is absolutely indispensable to success 
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in life, in a pecuniary way; that unless a man is fa- 
miliar with what is taught in our Gommon Schools, 


at least, he plods his way through life under the sur- | 


face continually, It is equally plain, that those 
who think govern those that toil; that is, the educa- 
ted part of mankind has ever the power to use the un- 
educated part for its own advancement, emolument, 
and pleasure; like the gigantic elephant, submiting to 
superior intelligence, though a pigmy wields it. But 
is this all? Do we school a man only that he may 
be able to get a sufficiency of bread and butter to 


slip through life, or that he may stand a chance of | 


becoming a doctor, lawyer, minister, legislator, gov- 
ernor, congressman, per chance president of the 
United States? Lanswer,no. These are incidental. 
The main thing obtained by an education is an in- 
crease of capacity for happiness in its recipient. 

Iam aware that a great man has said, that man 
gains nothing by an egress from savageism to civ- 
ilization; and men less great, that learning only 
makes men more expert cheats, and successful 
scoundrels; but I still believe knowledge increases 
man’s happiness. 

The mind is the great store-house from which man 
draws his largest share of pleasure. Thesenses may 
give a pleasure more intense, but its duration is brief 
—the eye grows weary of the most enchanting scenes 
—the most delightful fragrance loses its odor— 
the sweetest meats become insipid to the taste— 
the ear grows listless tothe most ravishing sounds— 
and the feeling, senseless to the most thrilling touch. 
Bat the mind, making all these its journeymen, is 
continually supplying itself with material wherewith 
to gratify us, which it furnishes at the exact time 
required, and in the precise quantity wanted All 
who have watched the Workings of their owns minds, 
will corroborate me in this statement. Education 
also teaches the mind to arrange every thing in 
its most beautiful, harmonious, and pleasurable 
form ; therefore is man’s happiness increased to the 
extent of his education. ‘Tis like a field, which if 
left uncultivated, gives birth to noxious and offen- 
sive weeds, but when properly tilled, yields that 
which sustains life, and gives comfort and delight. 

It may be asked, doesa knowledge of such very 
ordinary matter as is taught in our Common Schools, 
heighten a man’s enjoyment in life? I answer, yes. 
The whistle of the plough-boy will be merrier for an 
acquaintance with only reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography and English Grammar; the smith, the 
carpenter, and all will move along cheerily in their 
oveupations, if they have these to keep them com- 
pany. 

It is no argument against education, to say that 
some men have got along well without it, or that 
others have used it to harm their fellow men. In 
answer to the first it may be said—a blind pig can 
find an acorn sometimes. To the second, that you 
might as well say that we would be better without a 
press, because immoral and obscene books‘are some- 
times issued from it; or that religion is not good, be- 
cause ministers sometimes do badly. 


AN ESSAY 


On the Importance of Professional Intercourse among 
Teachers, Read by Miss Sanau A. M’Coon, before 


This is a principle well understood in the entire so- 
cial compact, and acted upon, in all the various re- 
‘lations of human life. It is evident from the consti- 
tution of man, that he is formed for society and emi- 
nently qualified to receive and impart pleasure and 
profit in his intercourse with his fellow men. The 
pleasure and profit thus reciprocated, are the purest 
‘and greatest in which the human mind can partici- 
pate, in the present imperfect state of things. 

The teacher, in the prosecution of his arduous du- 
ties, midst trials and severe mental conflicts, feels 
that he needs human sympathy and encouragement, 
‘but rarely receives it, He therefore seeks it from 
‘association with kindred minds. Upon this princi- 
‘ple, Teachers’ Associations have been instituted 
and are now in vigorous and useful action, all over 
the length and breadth of this Commonwealth. 

It is not my intention to affirm, that these associ- 
ations, useful and influential as they undoubtedly 
‘are, are essential and indispensable to a teacher's 
progress in literature and the art of teaching, but 
they certainly afford him great assistance. The par- 
pose of every teacher is to hear and know all that 
can be said, in relation to the accomplishment of the 
greatest amount of good in the best possible man- 
ner, and he, at all times, wishes the healthy and vig- 
orous action of his school. His ardent desire is to 
be able to awaken in the minds of his pupils, a spirit 
of enlarged inquiry, and to supply the knowledge 
which such a spirit demands, when excited, 


| Experience has taught the value and importance 
of the Teachers’ Association for mutual instruction 
and edification ; indeed, it is difficult to see how 
‘schools can flourish without them. When properly 
|conducted and entered into with spirit, they furnish 
an admirable system to call out the mental energies, 
}and to promote the self-improvement and usefulness 
|of the teacher. ; 
| The frequent assembling of Teachers, at stated 
| periods, is calculated to produce the happiest con- 
|sequences, to themselves individually and to the 
|schools under their immediate auspices. It enables 
‘them to ascertain the progress that each teacher 
jand school is making, and the best means of meet- 
|ing difficulties, removing obstacles, and increasing 
facilities of usefulness. It has a direct tendency to 
|promote habits of punctuality and regular attend- 
jance on the specific duties of our vocation, It is 
\of the utmost importance, in uniting the hearts and 
|strengthening the hands of teachers in their appro- 
priate work. It increases their influence, awakens 
\a spirit of life and vigor, impresses them with a 


the Schuylkill County Veachers’ Institute, at Potts- | sense of their responsibility and the great need of 


ville, May 1st, 1856. 


Man, in his individual capacity, has ever acknow- | 
ledged the truth, that in “union there is strength,” 
and in concert of action and counsel there is safety. 


| fidelity and perseverance. 
yhen teachers meet together for the purpose of 


| 
| 


mutually exchanging their thoughts and views, on 
subjects pertaining to the discharge of their duties 
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and the progress and improvement of their minds, | rents especially, and the community, are abundantly 
it cannot be other than interesting and profitable to |more interested than themselves. 

all. Each teacher may have his own peculiar views| We are so constructed as to become easily inter- 
of a given subject, and those views may have their | ested in each others concerns, and to participate in 
peculiar utility; he submits them for analysis andthe hopes, fears, joys and sorrows of each other. 
discussion, and they thereby become the common | Men are constantly associating with each other in 
property of all. By this process, the views and sen-| the ordinary pursuits of life. This is discernible in 
timents of all become more expanded and elevated, | the different political parties of the day, in the vari- 
and each has the privilege of contributing his pro-|ous religious, moral and benovelent societies, and in 
portion to the interest of the meeting. | the different professions, which feel it their duty and 


The difference between the knowledge thus ob- privilege to meet together for deliberation, consul- 
tained, and that received by a teacher in his individ- | tation and mutual advantage. Frequent intercourse, 
ual capacity and solitude, would be the same as that | a free exchange of thoughts, and the exercise ofkind- 
which exists between a recluse, and that of a per-|ly feeling are of the highest importance to the teach- 
son educated in enlightened and polished society.— er’s usefulness. We have trials and difficulties of 
A solitary mind in the present state of things, must | 2° ordinary cast;—doomed, as we are, to compar tive 
necessarily be contracted, austere and defective.— obscurity and almost excluded from the society of 
An expansive commerce with mind, on the contrary, | OUT fellow men, by reason of the heavy pressure of 
enlarges the intellect, exalts the feelings and gives | our duties. 
dignity to all our pursuits. And it should be recol- It is a mistake that a teacher’s duties cease, when 
lected, that the greatest may learn from the Jeast, the hours allotted to the school expire: if he is a 
especially if we act upon the doctrine of the Gre- good teacher, I care not how learned he may be, his 
cian poet : desire to improve himself for the discharge of his 
‘“‘T seek what’s to be sought, duties will cause him to dip deeply into the hours of 


9 I learn what’s to be taught— : 4 £0 eee 55 ‘ . 
| emp Dapee sath Senven”? i the night. sut it is not my purpos to complain ; 
all that is asked is the hearty, cordial, co-operaticen 


‘ {heh ; p } 
The writer is a firm believer in the doctrine of | o¢ teacher with teacher, heart responding to heart, 
; ; > 7} oy > s | . . . . 7 

Divine Providence, and yet feels that human ef-|and mind to mind, until by our united efforts, we 

forts are absolutely necessary to success, in any raise our profession to that high standard of useful- 


enterprise. |ness and honor, which will command the respect and 
The Teachers’ Association, is no longer a doubt- | confidence of the entire community. 
ful matter—a problem to be solved; its utility, im-| The writer has been watching the progressive ims 


portance and far-reaching influence are acknowledged provement in the organization and administration of 
wherever there is intelligence sufficient to appreci- | the common school system of our own great eommon- 
ate it. In these associations, mind is brought into | wealth, with deep interest, and sees that its course is 
contact with mind—there is a free intermingling of |“ onward and upward.” The demand now is being 
views on all subjects touching the interests of the | made for an improved order of teachers, and they 
profession, so that a wide field is opened for compa-| must be obtained. Light is being diffused upon the 
rison and extensive usefulness. Under these cir-| subject of education everywhere. The public and 
cumstances, every bosom becomes inspired with an | parental mind is deeply moved and waking up to its 
appreciation of the high and responsible position of | interests, and will give life, intelligence and progress 
the teacher, a love of his profession, and a lively | to the common school system. A large préportion 
zeal for the discharge of its duties. The facilities ‘of the best talent and cultivated intellect of the land 
thus afforded have a direct tendency to qualify the jis engaged in the common school service at the pre- 
teacher for the growing wants of the school, and to |sent time. These all heartily advocate and fally ap- 
keep pace with the educational improvements of the | preciate the importance of Teachers’ Institutes and 
times. It cannot be doubted, that the standard of | Educational Associations. The Rev. Wm. A. Good, 
learning and especially of the art of teaching, has | one of the County Superintendents, who is an expe- 
been much improved and elevated through these in- | rienced educator, and is now giving the energies of 
strumentalities. |a noble and well-disciplined mind to plans, by which 
The eminent suecess which has attended these |to give the greatest possible efficiency to the schools 
associations, has attracted the attention and excited | under his supervision, desires the organization of a 
the interest of the best class of teachers and the | Teaehers’ Institute in every district of his county. 

friends of education generally. It is truly interest- | Speaking of them, he says: 
ing to see a band of devoted teachers coming to-|_ “As ® school, they deserve every encouragement 
gether, and assiduously laboring for a public good | | ey anerd ~ mpenpent, one, amen soo 
and for the proper discharge of duties, in which pa- it is desirable we huew Whe cnasde ad wae Bee 
' a Ss 5 
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not attend. But I conceive these Institutes in the | 
character of “conferences,” are deserving of more | 
attention. The reports of teachers, of their respec- | 





tive schools—the references to difficulties and trials, 


cation of their offspring. They will not be satisfied 
| with such instructors for their children as in former 
days ; they ask for, and of right should have, well- 


by awakening sympathy— the free interchange of opin- | |trained and competent teachers; men who will give 


ion, and the united actien upon some measure of ge- | 
neral policy for the advancement of education—and 
the correspondence with the Sunerintendent, make 


complishing the great work before us. It seems to 


me one great object is gained where these exist; and | 


if they were found in every district, they would prove 
as so many light-houses and watch-towers to the 
county.” 


Col. A. G. Curtin, Secretary of the Commonwealth 
aud Superintendent of the Common Schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania, in his last report to the Le- 
gislature, says : 


“The Teachers’ Institutes now established, have 
contributed much to the improvement of teachers, 
and in elevating public opinion in educational inter- 
ests. They have been sustained during the past 
year by the personal efforts and pecuniary sacrifiees 
of the County Superintendents and teachers. Hav- 
ing proved eminently useful, they should be estab- 
lished in every county in the commonwealth ; they 
should be sustained by the government and assisted 
by appropriations of money from the public treasury. 

* * Associated effort‘is of the first importance 
to the success of all public educational movements ; 
and in no respect more signally effective than in the 
elevation and improvement of the existing corps of 
common school teachers, in the duties of their hith- 
erto thankless and unprofitable, but arduous and 
most important duties. The County Institute is un- 
deniably the most available present means for the 
accomplishment of this purpose; and a vast deal of 
good has resulted from voluntary efforts in this di- 
rection, during the past year. Teachers who cannot 
afford to go abroad for the purpose, are thus assem- 
bled through the influence of the County Superin- 
tendent, in their own county, in the vicinity, within 
reach and under the observation of the communities 
whose offspring they are to instruct. And while 
profitting by the mutual interchange of sentiment 
and experience, and the direct practical tuition of 
trained and experienced instructors, at the same 
time attract public attention to a remarkable degree, 
and exert a most happy reciprocal influence upon 
the people to whose interests their time and talents 
are devoted, and whose taxes create the fund by 
which the public schools are supported. In this 
latter aspect of the case, alone, the importance of 
these Institutes has never been, and cannot well be 
over-estimated; for they present to the public eye a 
palpable demonstration of the character and tenden- 
cies of the reformation which is in progress, and 
which challenges public examination and approval.” 


The age in which we live is a highly progressive 
one, and the teacher’s profession must, in the nature 
of things. improve and become more exalted and in- 
fluential than it has hitherto been. To promote 
this change, the teachers themselves must see well 
to it, that they are progressing with the times and 
not continuing in the well-beaten track of their pre- 
decessors. As the arts and sciences improve, the li- 
terary wants of the people will increase, and they 
will naturally desire the thorough and extended edu- 


their whole time and attention to their work. Know- 


ling this to be the case, a generous public will not 


them the most desirable and efficient means of ac. |"efrain from giving the teacher that remuneration 


which he so justly deserves. 

It is through the medium of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions that we expect, to some extent, to supply the 
demands which are being made upon us. Much has 
been written upon this subject, by our best men in 
the educational profession, and all concur in the fact 
that Teachers’ Institutes and Associations, are means 
which have been, and still are, doing a vast amount 
of good, not only to instructors immediately, but 
through them to the schools under their supervision. 
Nor will the good obtained cease here;—by our uni- 
ted exertions we will enlist the public feeling in our 
cause, and with their aid, can we not work a thorough 
reform ? 

Is it not, then, the duty of every right-minded 
teacher, to help on this great work, by each adding 
his mite to the common treasury of knowledge and 
improvement, and thus by precept and example, 
showing to the public mind, that his aim and desire 
is the improvement of our noble common school sys- 
tem? 





ADDRESS. : 
BY A. P. FRICK. 
10 the patrons of the Southern School in Lancaster twp., 
Lancaster co. Delivered Sept. 1, 1855. 

My Frienps :—My object in calling this meeting 
was, to take into consideration the very important 
connections that we are about to form—to commence 
the cultivation of that friendship and familiarity 
which should always exist between teachers and pa- 


rents. I trast I shall be able to enlist your cordial ~ 


co-operation in the great and noble work of educat- 
ing your children, in which you all naturally take a 
deep and lively interest. 

It is with great diffidence that I appear before 
you on this occasion, both because I am young and 
comparatively inexperienced in the art of teaching; 
and because meetings of this kind between teachers 
and parents are entirely unheard of in this commu- 
nity. But it has always been my opinion that 
such should be held; that every trne and earnest 
teacher should call a similar meeting, and spend 
an evening pleasantly in communicating with his 
patrons, on matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
rising generatior, in as plain and simple a manner as 
possible. 

It is for this purpose that we now meet; and I 
hope the result may prove beneficial to you, to your 
children and to myself, 

I expect to see the time when such meetings will 





al 











be general, not only at the ounaennaunt of the| 
term, but occasionally during its continuance; when 
parents will look for it,and when no true hearted | 
teacher will omit this duty. 

It may have been supposed that this meeting was | 
called, on my part, in order to get an opportunity to} 
make a speech, and “show off,” as is too often the| 
case; but if that were my object its defeat would be 
already certain, for I am in no way gifted with flu- 
ency of speech; and if Lhad no other object in view, | 
I would but make myself ridiculous in the eyes of 
the intelligent and respectable community, in which 
I expect to spend the coming session. 

No man more earnestly feels the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher towards his pupils and, 
patrons than I. Indeed, much as I love the occu- 
pation, I have sometimes almost been led to shrink 
from the task, knowing that in some respects I must 
fall short of accomplishing what is so necessary and 
desirable in our schools, viz: the proper moral as 
well as intellectual training of the pupils. But, feel- 
ing assured that if one exert himself, and do all in 
his power, although after a long struggle he may ap- | 
parently be as.far off from the star of his hope as) 
when he set out, yet he will be censoled by the | 
though, tthat he is doing his duty as far as possible, 
and that no more is required of any one. 

It is in this manner that I have considered the| 
subject, and came to the conclusion still to persist 
in the business of teaching. Besides, 1 believe, that 
the time has arrived, when the faithful, intelligent 
and industrious teacher may look forward with pride 
to the era when his profession will be regarded as 
among the most honorable in the land. 

Your district representatives in the cause of edu- 
cation have appointed me to be the teacher of your 
children, during the present session. This appoint. 
ment I have accepted with pleasure; and itis high-| 
ly gratifying to me, to observe the interest you man- 
ifest in the early training of your sons and daughters, 
by your presence here this evening. 





Let us endeavor to enter into the true spirit of | 
this meeting, and give it a beneficial influence, lit- 
tle as it may seem in promoting a very important, 
means of success, viz: the co-operation of teachers | 
and parents, 

I trust that a few suggestions will serve to con-| 
vinee you that such co-operation is indispensable to 
the perfect success of a school. 


It is self-evident that pupils should love and re- 
spect their teacher, as well as their parents. W here | 
this is not the case, disorder and carelessness soon 
follow, which will make going to school worse than | 
useless, and, instead of being a pleasant duty, it will 
become an irksome task. 

Now we know that the minds of children are easi-| 
ly influenced, particularly by the parent, and not| 
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| Pupils will sometimes, 


| parents, who being ignorant of 


| ples 


|important branch of learning. 


|last winter in Mr. 
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| much less by the teacher; therefore it becomes an 
easy task for the one to make them respect the other. 
In every well-regulated as well as disorderly schoo’s 
for a little while, feel dis- 
| pleased with some action of their teacher, because 
they cannot readily comprehend his intention. This 
displeasure they are ready to communicate to their 
what has been done 
in the school room, and relying on the child’s repre- 
sentation, may thus receive a wrong impression, and, 
without thinking what wrong they are doing, speak 
r, and tl 


conduct in school.— 


disrespectfully of the teache wus exert a bad 


future 


influence on the child’s 


On the contrary, when parents know and feel that 


their child should love, respect and obey his teach- 
er, in order to improve and learn, they will try to 
convince him of his error; telling him that he must 
have misunderstood.the teacher, and that by being 
an obedient child at , all be right, and 


that he will soon see that the teacher’s object was to 


school, will 


do him good. 
A teach- 
er enters school and finds a class'in Arithmetic con- 


For illustration, let us suppose a case : 


siderably advanced in the book; but, on examina- 
tion, discovers that they are ignorant of the princi- 
involved in the rules of that 
He wishes to pro- 


back, trying to 


fundamental 


mote their good, and turns them 


convince them of the importance of understanding 


every principle thoroughly before going further.— 
and 
anew with pleasure, but one, 
He prefers the honor of having passed “through the 
book” anding of the most impor- 


tant parts. 


All become convinced willing to commence 


who we will call John. 
to a clear underst 


John goes home and meets his father, when the 


following conversation takes place :— 


Father—W ell, John, 


how did you like your school 


| to-day ? 


John—Not at all, I believe I might as well stop 


| going to school altogether. 


Father—W hy John! 
I am displeased to hear this. 


What puts you in such bad 
spirits ? Explain 
the reason. 

John—J ust listen a moment, father. Only think, 
’s school, we were more than 
half-way through the book in Arithmetic, and now 
this new teacher makes us begin at the beginning 
again, and says we learn to understand 
principles ; we must learn to know not only that we 
, and that figures in- 


must 


have to carry one for every ten 
crease in a tenfold ratio, but we must learn to un- 
derstand the reasons for these things. Now, I.think 
that when I once know that a thing is so, it is of no 
use for me to spend the time to go over it again to 
learn to reason. I do believe that he is afraid of 
those hard questions in the back part of the book, 
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and thinks we might get to them and make him | means, wishes to know his plans, so that if they do 
sweat a little. _notaccord with his own, he may suggest others and 
Father—Your teacher understands Arithmetic | give directions as to the manner in which he wishes 
well, and I am sure that he can do those which you | to have his house built. 
think hard questions, as well as those he put you to; Thus it is with the teacher ;—unless he has some 
but he knows that it is for your good to study prin-| | preconceived system before commencing his work, 
ciples, and if you are industrious and obedient you) | he will most likely not be very systematic after he 
will soon learn to see the truth of what I am telling ‘has commenced, while disorder and mismangement 














you. 
John—But I would like to get through the book | 
as soon as possible. 

Father—That is wrong; you should always be 
willing to do as your teacher bids you. Take my 
advice, John, go to school, love and respect your 
teacher, and you will never regret it. 

John—For your sake, father, I will go again to- 
morrow and try. 

Father—W ell said, my son. That was nobly spo- 
ken. Always say I will try, and you will rarely 
meet with disappointment. 

It is almost useless to say, that John went to 
school and became one of the most active members 
of his class, and never afterwards found fault with 
the teacher. : 

Now suppose that the father had been displeased | 
with having his son put back ; had encouraged him 
in the belief that the teacher did not understand the 
hard questions; had spoken disrespectfully of his 
qualifications as a teacher, and my word for it, John 
would not have warned out as good a boy as he did. | 

Thus you see that parents can often do much to/| 
assist the teacher, as well as their children, by a 
few words rightly spoken and in season. On the oth- 
er hand, the teacher should always endeavor to in-| 
stil into the minds of his pupils a sincere love and 
respect for their parents. 

You see that our work can not go along smooth- 
ly unless we “pull together ;” therefore, let us be 
united in all our endeavors to advance the pupils of 
this school, and we shall not be ashamed of the re- 
sult. 

If I shall strike out a course with which you are 
not well pleased, for your children’s sake do not let| 
them know it, but come right to me, state the mat. | 


ter privately and frankly, and I will never give you| 


will be the consequence. 

I take it for granted that you take as much inter- 
est in the education of your children, as the man just 
| alluded to in the building of his house; and it is 
quite reasonable that you should take a deeper in- 
terest, for you certainly would rather see a malfor- 


mation in your houses than in the minds of your 


children. Then how important thai your teachers 


‘shall be men qualified for discharging the duties 
of their offices, which indeed are numerous, and that 


their characters shall be worthy of imitation by your 
children, for the Prussian maxim is very true, “As is 
the master so is the school.” 

The impressions made on the youthful mind are to 
last forever. “How solemn then the thought, and 
yet how true, that the teacher’s influenee will extend 
through time and into eternity! And how melan- 
_choly the fact, that people often try to drivea closer 
bargainin the engagement of him to whom they com- 


mit the training of the young, than they do in the 


employment of him who is to manage their horses 
and cattle.” 

Let us proceed to consider the matter for a few 
moments, and I am sure that you will concur with 
me in saying that it should net be lightly passed 
over. 


The influence, my friends, which a teacher exerts 


|on the minds of his pupils, I firmly believe to be of a 
| more serious and thought-deserving character than 


most people seem to think. z 


Indeed, when I refer back to my own school days, 
and take into consideration the lasting impressions 
that my teachers have lefton my mind, I cannot help 
becoming enthusiastic and saying that the posi- 
tion of the teacher is the most responsible that a 
man can assume, 

T have had teachers very widely different in char- 


reason to rue such an act; on the contrary, I will| acter; and even at the present time I find that in or- 
be pleased to see such an interest manifested in the} der strictly to retain the narrow path of rectitude, 
workings of the school, and will, if proper, conform | I must strive against impressions made by the un- 
to yuur wishes, When a mechanic intends to build) |faithfal and immoral teacher; while, as long as my 
a house, before he begins his work he must have a} | pulse continues to beat, I will not cease thanking and 
certain plan matured in his mind, and be able to see, | reverencing those who, I think, have sown good seed 
mentally, the exact manner in which he intends to) in my youthful mind, and I will endeavor carefully to 
pursue his work, and also the appearance of the| rear those plants that have sprung up from that good 


house when completed, in order that he may get | seed. 


along to the best advantage, and succeed in raising) Pause a moment—these things are well worthy of 
a structare which will reflect credit on the builder. | a serious consideration. Let your thoughts go back 
The man who employs the mechanic, also, by all! to your own schooldays, and see whether you can- 
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not trace many a trait in your characters, either for 
good or evil, to the influence of your teachers, whose 
example you have imitated. 

If you have complied with my request, I think you 
are prepared to concur with me in the following as- 
sertions :— 

If the teacher uses improper or vulgar language, 
the pupils without being aware of it, will soon learn 
to do the same. 

If he is of a dull, irritable, fretful and unsociable 
dispositions, his pupils, to a considerable extent, will 
partake of the same nature ; and vice versa, if he is 
active, industrious, kind, gentle and sociable, as he 
should be, they will be likewise. 

If he is careless, slovenly and filthy, it may, to a 
considerable extent, be seen in the general appear- 
ance of the children in his charge ; while a careful 
and cleanly teacher will have rupils to correspond 
in a great degree. 

If he is punctual and persevering in the discharge 
of his schoolroom duties, his scholars will be so in 
studying and reciting their lessons. 


A great many more points might be enumerated; 
but you have the idea, and your own experience will 
teach you to what extent the above assertions are 
true. 

For your satisfaction I will now endeavor as brief- 
ly as possible, to give you an idea of the manner in 
which I intend to conduct your school during the 
time that I labor for you. Time, of course, will not 
allow me to make you aequainted with any more 
than the most important points; but any questions 
respecting it, will be cheerfully answered ; and if 
anything does not meet your approbation, I will be 
much obliged to you for making it known to me. 


My first work will be to make myself acquainted 
with my pupils, examine, so as to know how to 
“classify them ; and seat them, temporarily, telling 
them that in a few weeks they will be permanently 


seated. My object in seating them temporarily, at | 


first, is to ascertain their manners and dispositions, 
before seating them permanently, and thus to be 
enabled to seat them to better advantage, so as to 
require the least trouble in securing good order, 
which I will have at all hazzards. 

My next step will be to classify properly, and 
form a programme of business,—having a specified 
time for the commencement and continuance of 
each exercise, and so arranged. that while one class | 
is reciting, the rest may be engaged in preparing 
lessons, and thus afford constant employment for all 
during school hours. The time mentioned on the 
programme will be strictly adhered to, and thus 
punctuality will be taught by example. 

Vocal music will be made a daily exercise. Pu- 
pils will be required to observe habits of cleanliness 
and neatness, as much as possible, while at school. | 
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The school room shall be regarded as sacred for 
the objects of learning, and in no ease will I allow 
it to be desecrated by the rude and boisterous mer- 
riment of pupils. 

The government will be of a parental nature— 
mild, yet firm, determined and unvarying. Strict 
obedience to the regulations of the school will be re- 
quired of every one. 

I will govern and attend to all alike, as nearly as 
possible; and in no case yield an inch more to larg- 
er than to smaller pupils 

I will be very careful not to give any unreasona- 
ble commands ; but when a command is given, it 
must be obeyed without a single exception. This, I 
think, is calculated to do much good in a school, as 
it will have a very strong tendency to eultivate a 
habit of ready obedience—the importance of whieh 
you all know and admit. 

If I make a promise, either to give a reward or 
administer punishment under eertain circumstances, 
I will invariably fulfil the same. 

I think this will have a strong tendeney to make 
scholars respect their teacher, because they will see 
that he manfally does his duty and keeps his word ; 
while, on the contrary, if he makes many promises, 
fulfilling few, they will soon loose respeet for him 
and confidence in what he says, either to instruct or 
govern them; and then, you can plainly see, that 
his instructions become of little value. 

“Do Rieur.” 
This will cover all and do away with the necessity 


Our only written rule will be this : 


of making a formidable code of laws, whichcan nev- 


jertheless not meet all emergencies. 


Appropriate punishment will follow every wilfu) 


| disobedience to the above named rules. 


If possible, corporal punishment will be done 
away with; but when considered necessary it will 


|be resorted to, and chastisement given according to 


the magnitude of the offence. 

The mode of hearing recitations will be varied, 
so as to create as much interest in the classes as 
possible; but the old turn-about method will be 
abandoned,?it being considered worthless for the 


following reasons : 


lst. Very often pupils will seek out the questions 
that will fall to their lot to answer, and study 


|them only, and then wo unto the boy who misses 


one and thus sets all wrong. 

2nd. Where there is a large class and the turn- 
about method employed, those at one end of the 
class will not be thinking about the lesson, while 
those at the other end are answering questions, and 


imost hik«ly, they will get into mischief before the 


next question can reach them. 

We, I think, all know this by experience, for in 
our early school days few teachers thought of im- 
proving on that time-honored method of hearing re- 
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citations; but as the farmer has a right,to lay down ‘absent ; but that cannot possibly be the case, and 
his sickle and flail to use the reaper and thrashing |the recitations must goon. When the absent mem- 
machine, so has the teacher a right to improve in |bers return, the teacher, at the expense of the class, 
his method of teaching ; and thanks to God the no-|must show them the lesson; and, if he wishes to 
ble work has been vigorously commenced, and I ‘take them along, so that they may understand eve- 
hope ere long the improvements in the teacher’s line rything, he must explain to them all he explained 
may compare favorably with those of any other |to the class during their absence. A great loss of 
class. The time is nigh at hand when the traveller | valuable time, both to teacher and pupil, is thus of- 
who is in a great hurry about going to Philadelphia, 'ten incurred, which in a great many cases might be 
would as soon think of employing one of your old | avoided. 

Conestoga wagons to take him there, as the teacher | 


of teaching by this old method. 2. “ Encourage your children to respect and obey 


e |the rnles and requirements of their teacher.” It is 
Recitations should generally be heard in such a all-important, as I have already insinuated this 
manner that the whole will be compelled, mentally, evening, that you should do this, and if you under- 
to form an answer to every question; and thus keep |;,)., it, you will find it an easy task. 
their minds bent on the lessson from beginning to | 
end. This may be accomplished in the following | 3. “Encourage your children to be orderly, and 
manner: Let the teacher give the questions to the | studiously to regard right.” 
whole class indiscriminately, and, if the question be 
a difficult one, give a little time for all to think and 
answer mentally to themselves. Then select some 
one as spokesman for the class, while all the rest are 
watching to see whether the answer is given cor- 
rectly. When an incortect answer is given, those 
who notice it may signify by raising the right hand 
to give a better answer. This method has a-tenden- 
ey to create much interest in a class. 


4. “Eneourage your children to be studious, by 
manifesting an interest in their lersons.” There is 
|nothing that has a better influence on children than 
‘the fact of seeing their parents interested in their 
‘lessons. I would, therefore, most earnestly solicit 
|you to manifest an interest in their lessons, and a 
|desire to see progress. 


5. “Improve every convenient occasion for visit- 


I might go on and explain to you different meth- jing the school.” 


ods that may be used in the different recitations for | 6. “Have a regard te the character of the BOUK 
a change ; but I consider it unnecessary, as 1 expect | 


; your children read, and see that they read under- 
pt will spend at least some f your leisure hours istandingly.” You who have children considerably 
with us and see for yourselves. advanced, and who take adelight in reading, should 
Care will be taken not to explain too much nor | be particularly careful not to let them read books 
too little, and an effort made to excite as much cu- | that have an immoral tendency; for plenty of books 
riosity in regard to principles involved in a lesson | maybe had that will do the reader much good, while 
as possible ; for what a pupil finds by reasoning af- | others are a curse to society. 
ter himself will always remain; and when a due de- | 
gree of curiosity is excited, pupils will sometimes 
make discoveries that will surprise even the teacher 
himself, 


7. “ Aid me in my endeavors to check selfishness, 
and promote a spirit of kindness and forbearance.” 
Such a spirit is necessary, that your children may 
jmake themselves, their parents and their teacher 

To visit us occasionally, you are all cordially in- happy; for which I am sure you are willing to co-, 
vited ; and I wish you to consider the following in- operate with me. 
scription as written over our door-way: “ Every | 
Parent anp CirizEN HAVE AN INTEREST IN THE Bust- | 8. “Cultivate, in your children, a habit of true 
NESS TRANSACTED WITHIN, AND MAY AT ALL TIMES Have | Politeness and courtesy.” 


FREE ADMITTANCE, AND FEEL PERFECT LIBERTY TO rv-| These duties, and others growing out of them, per- 
i J ” " , 
ee Se SS |form faithfully, and you will find a most abundant re- 


| ‘ e ° e ° 

Before I close, allow me to make the following | ward cat increased pated of ay ore at 
reasonable requirements of you, which Prof. North. | "ei school, and their growth in knowledge and 
end, of Mass., made of the patrons of his school. bee 


1. “I respeetfally invite you to aid me in secur- | 
ing the constant and seasonable attendance of your 
ehildren, which is a matter of much importance to 
their welfare.” A few days absence would not be of 
#0 much consequence if the whole elass should be! 


END OF VOLUME Iv. 
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